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No. 1 


During the next few weeks it will be my pleasure to direct 
your attention toward some of the practical phases of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. I shall be glad if you will hold 
‘up to the light this institution called Mormonism and examine it 
objectively with a critical eye—although I hope with an unbiased 
‘or friendly one—to see what has come out of more than a hundred 
years of unusually eventful history. 


Tonight I should like to consider with you the tests that 
should be applied to a church in order to determine its justification 
as an institution. If we were to examine a sample of ore, a soil, or 
a medicine we would take it to a chemical laboratory where we 
would separate it into its various constituents to determine its 
composition. We would consider the properties of each of these 
constituents and from them estimate the value and use of the 
material under consideration. 


In the same way if we are to make an unbiased study of a 
church or any similar organization we should apply scientific tests 
of analysis, of measuring and weighing, to see wherein the organi- 
zation responds to the demands that are made of it. Tradition is 
rather against applying these tests to religion or to a church. 
Whether it be Confucianism, Catholicism or any other creed the 
members have usually taken for granted that the religion is as good 
as it could be and that it ought to be outside the domain of scientific 
study. If, however, we are to come to any rational conclusion, it 
is necessary to use the most effective means of examination at our 
disposal. If a rock for which we find but a limited use is worthy 
of analysis, how much more should a church, which should direct 
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our whole course of action, merit the most careful examination to 
which it can be subjected. 

Any church that professes to be founded on the truth should 
not hesitate to lend itself to the most critical investigation. Only 
where there is something to be concealed or where the subject under 
investigation cannot stand scrutiny should there be any hesitancy 
about applying the acid test. 


ITs PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


The first thing that comes to mind in scrutinizing a church 
is its philosophy, or the foundation of its beliefs. Do its doctrines 
conform ‘to the great body of known facts? Do they give an 
adequate answer to the question involving man’s place in the 
world? Does it attempt to explain the universe and particularly 
man’s part in it—his origin, his obligations, and his destiny? It 
seems to me that in order that any church may meet the test it 
must have a satisfying philosophy covering these fundamental ideas. 


This philosophy must conform to the truth as nearly as it 
can be discovered from all possible sources and should some of its 
earlier points of view be found to be erroneous it must have the 
means of adjusting itself to the truth. If no facts were to be taken 
into consideration it would not be difficult to build up a philosophy 
that might be beautiful and challenging, but when it has to har- 
monize with a body of facts the task becomes more difficult. Dur- 
ing all the ages many strange and fantastic systems of thought have 
been built up; but in this age, when every theory is being tested 
by the methods of science, no theory or philosophy can long endure 
if it is found to be at variance with the truth. A church, to meet 
the test, must assist its members in separating truth from error, and 
particularly must it help them to differentiate between fanaticism 
and spirituality—the one being the drug which interferes with all 
development, the other furnishing the highest type of wholesome 
stimulation to all that is great and good. 


History teaches that some churches in the past have utilized 
fanaticism as a means of holding members. This fanaticism has 
manifested itself in all sorts of pathological emotions. Where this 
has been the case the churches have been great hindrances to the 
normal development of their members. On the other hand, if a 
church assists its adherents to place themselves in touch with the 
higher spiritual forces by which their better natures are stimulated 
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to nobler and more intelligent endeavor and in which they are 
able to call on divine aid, normal living may be greatly enlarged 
and enriched and the powers of the individual materially extended. 
A. church, therefore, that expects to meet the test must satisfy the 
spiritual longings of its members ‘and help them to distinguish 
between true spirituality and the false usurper—fanaticism. 


IN THE LIVES OF ITS MEMBERS 


Man is “‘incurably religious.’’ In all ages and in all countries 
he has shown a desire to worship. There have been temporary 
suspensions and individual exceptions, but these are only the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. Man simply will worship and he 
can do this worshipping more effectively through an organization. 
In deciding which organization to join he is entitled to examine it 
critically so that he will not be accidentally stumbling into what- 
ever might be at hand. " 

Probably the criterion that comes to mind next after the spir- 
itual test is'the standard of conduct of the members. In order for 
a church to pass the test it must have a wholesome effect on the 
life and actions of those who are influenced by its teachings. It 
must promote better and higher living in every way. It should not 
only set up standards of conduct, but its very machinery should be 
such that it will aid its members to live up to these standards; it 
must help them in overcoming unwholesome tendencies, brutal 
appetites, and unruly passions. It should assist in times of weak- 
ness and give comfort during periods of distress so that the indi- 
vidual will not give up when all seems dark, but through the ideals 
of the church and through the uplift of its teachings and association 
with its members he will be helped in living a better life than he 
would live without its aid. This better conduct must not be just 
a Sunday affair but must continue throughout the week. A religion 
that serves only during specified periods of worship and that can 
then jbe set aside and allow the individual, without remorse of 
conscience, to engage in practices out of harmony with the highest 
ideals will certainly fail in the test. 

The church should not only be helpful to a person in matters 
that pertain to his individual conduct, but it should also point the 
way for more amicable relations with other individuals. It must 
promote a breath of sympathy with all mankind, and in its teach- 
ings and workings it must provide for the emancipation of all’ men 
regardless of color, creed, or condition. 
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The church must help the individual ‘in maintaining proper 
and wholesome relations with all of his fellow-creatures; his wor- 
shipping should not interfere with the rights and liberties of either 
members of his own church or of those who worship in an entirely 
different manner. 


FREEDOM IN WORSHIP 


A church, to meet the test, must confine itself to teaching its 
members and persuading them to live proper lives. It cannot apply 
the principles of force or coercion or the methods of the ancient 
inquisition to make its members conform to its doctrines. It must 
be borne in mind that the church is for the people and not the 
people for the church. The church is an instrument of service 
and its whole procedure should be based on rendering the greatest | 
assistance to its members. A church that would attempt to sacri- 
fice its adherents for its own glorification and that does not promote 
the individual welfare will fall short of meeting the necessary 
standard. This does not mean that the members are to play a lone 
part or that they should think merely of their own selfish advance- 
ment. “They must be united in working for the good of all and 
for the promotion of the organization, since it is the best means 
by which the individuals may achieve the ideals for which the 
church stands. By unity on the part of all the members the wel- 
fare ‘of all may be assured. 


Its MECHANISM 


Since the church as an organization is in reality an instrument 
of service for its members—the machine by which they may be led 
to achieve the greatest possible spirituality—it is important that 
this instrument or machine shall be in the very best possible con- 
dition, because even an expert operator cannot do good work with 
a poor instrument. A machine that is not properly oiled and that > 
cannot be repaired may be worse than no machine at all. Likewise 
a church that is inefficient, that is encumbered with useless ceremony 
and formulas, that is bound by traditions of a deadening nature, 
that thinks more of the glories of its history than of the responsi- 
bilities of the present, that is dominated by an officialdom out of 
sympathy with the members or ignorant of current problems, that 
is so bound by the dead letter that it cannot adjust itself to new 
discoveries: a church of this kind may be more of a hindrance to 
true religion and the spiritual life than if there were no church 
at all. Just as an automobile which is constantly breaking down 
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might actually be a hindrance to the traveler who would be able to 
get along faster if he abandoned the machine and walked to his 
destination, so a church that is lacking in the fundamental elements 
mecessary to promote the welfare of its communicants offers more 
incumbrance than assistance in living the religious life. 

The fact that some of the very great minds of the country 
have dissociated themselves from all church organization and have 
decided to live their lives without affiliation with any religious 
body, even though they themselves have a'desire to worship and 
even though their natures call for spiritual contacts, indicates that 
probably all churches are not functioning adequately as instrumen- 
talities of spiritual growth. 

In this day, when every organization and every institution 
must stand the test of very careful scrutiny, the church inevitably 
comes in for review. It must demonstrate its efficiency as a 
machine, to help convey its members toward the goal of higher 
spirituality and greater service to the world. If it fails to do ‘this 
it is inevitable that many very good people will not call on the 
church for aid. 


FUNCTIONING OF BODY AND MIND 


As individuals living in the civilized world we perform our 
functions through the activities of our bodies and our minds. The 
mind is not an independent entity but it must function through our 
physical organs. This means that our achievement in life and our 
daily activities are very much influenced by the condition of our 
bodies. If the individual is to accomplish things that are worth 
while he must keep himself physically fit. A church that is to 
meet the demands of the modern world by assisting its members 
to gain mental and ‘spiritual vigor must give consideration to 
physical health and well-being. Spiritual activities cannot be 
entirely dissociated from the physical. “The two must go hand in 
hand and the church cannot dismiss all ‘problems that are not 
directly spiritual in nature. [he roots of the tree must be nour- 
ished if fruit is to be harvested. 

The modern world iis a place of action. In every activity 
progress and achievement loom large. The nature of a healthy 
man is such that he does not like to remain static. He is not 
satisfied unless he is advancing. “This seems'to be so fundamental 
a part of his nature that it must be kept constantly in mind. His 
church in its scheme of things must consider this inherent human 
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tendency and provide methods by which he may progress. Nor is 
the individual satisfied with progress at present; he insists on 
having a prospect of its being continued. He craves an outlook 
toward continual progression, and any philosophy that is to be 
thoroughly satisfying must provide a means for this advancement. 
A condition of stagnation is repugnant to all who think in terms 
of achievement and advancement. How satisfying therefore is the 
doctrine of eternal progression, which propounds the theory that 
man throughout all the ages to come may continue to advance 
just as he is striving to do in this world. 

A church'to meet the test should be able to discriminate be- 
tween the really important things of life and those that are merely 
incidental. It should be more concerned with the “‘do’s’’ than with 
the ‘‘dont’s.’’ It should point out the great truths of the universe 
and lead man to divert his thinking into channels that will help 
him understand the larger issues; it should lead man to spend his 
time in important work rather than to largely waste it with com- 
monplace activities. 


THE HIGHER VALUES 


It is an easy matter for a person to allow himself to become 
so involved with the many petty details of every-day life and the 
little annoyances that he fails to get even a glimpse at the higher 
things and the greater values. He needs, therefore, something to 
help him rise above the small and the commonplace and to get 
into some of the finer realms. The church should be one of the 
best means for doing this. By its very nature it may assist him to 
rise above petty annoyances. It should help in discerning between 
the unimportant and the important issues of life and assist the 
individual to choose the better part. 

Religion, because of its fundamental nature, should expand 
the soul of man. It presupposes a world that is bigger than the 
world we see, and it takes us beyond the present span of life into 
eternity. [hese concepts of wider space and longer time should 
in themselves help the individual to rise from the smaller things 
and expand his soul beyond the confines of time and space. ‘The 
church that confines its efforts to imposing small prohibitions in 
unimportant matters, and that uses the energies of its members in 
performing unimportant though elaborate rituals, certainly fails 
in living up to its possibilities. [he hunter who is constantly 
shooting at field mice will probably not bring home many lion 
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skins. The reader who is over-concerned about dots for the “‘i’s 
and crosses for the “‘t’s’’ is likely to overlook many a'fine thought. 
In our world the family is the unit of society. From earliest 
childhood the most obvious relation of people is that of the family. 
During young manhood and womanhood the ‘desire to begin the 
founding of a family is uppermost, and the last words from dying 
lips usually relate to family ties. Since the family plays so large 
a part throughout the lives of individuals it is evident that a church 
that ys to be of greatest service to its members must have some 
contribution to ‘make to the family. The philosophy of the 
church must give heed to the family organization both in time and 
eternity, as well as in giving directions for its functioning in society. 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


In considering a church we must give attention to its organiza- 
tion and determine the authority of those who officiate in its 
activities. In civic affairs the usurper is dealt with in a severe 
manner. Each officer must bear credentials indicating the authority 
by which he conducts the affairs of his office. Is it any less im- 
portant that they who look after spiritual affairs should do so 
under proper ‘authority? ‘The directing force of any church is its 
officers. On them rests the responsibility of preserving the truths 
that are to be taught and of setting proper examples to the mem- 
bers. ‘The efficiency of the organization is determined by their 
administration. It is important therefore that they shall bear 
proper authority and that the machinery for filling vacancies 
shall be adequate. Any test of a church must therefore involve a 
careful study of its officialdom, its organization, its authority, its 
methods of filling vacancies, the relation of officers to each other 
and to the members of the church. 

The final and greatest of all tests of a church or any other 
organization may be found in the results it achieves. Does it 
work? Does it actually function regardless of the theory in the 
case? Is it rendering service? Is it accomplishing something for 
its members? Is it doing its work well? This is sometimes called 
the pragmatic test. During the next few weeks in these Sunday 
evening talks an attempt will be made to consider the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints to see whether or not it meets 
the various tests that should be applied to'a church. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on the practical test to see if we can discover 
what the fruits of Mormonism really are. 
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THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Ai translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c.- library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper il5c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST——by James E. Tal- 
mages A Study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World's 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. i“ 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 


153 West Adams 


California Mission, 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


927 So. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Northern ‘States Mission, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 


Hobart 
12555 WN. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 EI- 
liot Ave., Minneapoils, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th — 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


485 North 


Southern States Mission, 
Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Texas. 


Texas 
Houston, 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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Last Sunday night in discussing the tests of a Church, I called 
attention to the fact that a vital criterion for judging a religious 
organization is the philosophy, or the doctrine, on which it is 
founded. 


Since we are considering the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, the most important statement that can be made regard- 
ing its nature is that it professes to be the Church of Jesus Christ. 
By this profession it automatically includes in its system of teach- 
ing the doctrines which were expounded by Christ. The length 
of the ministry of the Master was short and the record of his teach- 
ings brief, but in the few pages of this record which have been 
preserved to us, we have the foundation of the most important re- 
ligious doctrines in the world. 


Even though all of the recorded words of Jesus would not 
make a long magazine article, and certainly if they were all gath- 
ered together they would constitute a very small volume, yet many 
thousands of books have been written expanding these words and 
commenting on their meaning. —The commentators have frequently 
taken the simple words of the Master and so muddled them that 
all sorts of vague ideas have resulted. This process sometimes re- 
minds one of a child’s puzzle map which when properly assembled 
clearly and simply shows the geographical locations and boundaries. 
After sections of the map are taken apart and mixed up, however, 
it is a hopeless jumble; rivers seem to flow in all kinds of criss-cross 
directions and the various states bear no sensible relations to their 
neighbors. Ifa person attempts to get a clear idea of his geography 
from this disassembled mass he finds himself in endless confusion. 
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What was simple in its original form has become so completely in- 
volved that very little idea can be had of what the markings and 
colorings mean. 


CHRIST’S TEACHINGS PLAIN 


Just so with the teachings of Jesus. Anyone who reads them 
as they were spoken finds a simple statement of a clear doctrine 
advocating peace and good will to all men, and an injunction to 
live a life of service to others. This is a philosophy that can be 
understood by anyone, and is a brief but forceful statement of 
fundamental practical religion. But after two thousand years of 
mutilating and scrambling and attaching all sorts of vagaries, one 
may have a good deal of difficulty in finding the simple teachings - 
of the Master. On my visit to the Holy Land a few years ago the 
chief impression that came to me was that the various church 
groups of that vicinity were more concerned with their contro- 
versies with other groups than they were with following the ex- 
ample of Jesus. 

The founding of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints grew out of the disagreements among the so-called Christian 
sects. In churches professing to be the followers of Christ so 
much dissension had arisen over the teachings, so much diversity 
had developed in the activities, and so much antagonism had been 
aroused among the different churches that an honest believer had 
difficulty in seeing any order or any semblance of a gospel of peace. 

It was more than a hundred years ago, that a youth in the 
State of New York found himself in great perplexity concerning his 
duty in regard to church affiliation. ‘There was so much dissension 
and such strong bitterness among those who professed to be fol- 
lowers of the Master, that the youth was at a loss to know where 
the true path of duty led. He came of an ancestry who professed 
to be disciples of Christ; he lived in a nation composed of people 
most of whom boasted that they were followers of the lowly 
Nazarene, and yet in the confusion of interpretations and theo- 
logical wrangles there seemed no clear-cut choice. The map was 
obviously very much muddled and no one seemed to know how 
to put it together again. 

The youth who found himself in this situation was none 
other than Joseph Smith who one day was to become the leader 
of a movement which was destined to be a very significant force 
for good in the world. The story of those perplexing days will 
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be given in the words of the Prophet himself. The quotation is 
taken from The History of the Church, Volume I, pages 1 to 6. 


‘THE PROPHET’S STORY 


He writes: ‘‘Owing to the many reports which have been 
put in circulation by evil-disposed and designing persons, in rela- 
tion to the rise and progress of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, all of which have been designed by the authors 
thereof to militate against its character as a Church and its progress 
in the world—I have been induced to write this history, to dis- 
abuse the public mind, and put all inquirers after truth in pos- 
session of the facts, as they have transpired, in relation both to 
myself and the Church, so far as I have such facts in my possession. 
In this history I shall present the various events in relation to this 
Church, in truth and righteousness, as they have transpired, or as 
they at present exist, being now the eighth year since the organ- 
ization of the said Church.” . . . 


The Prophet here tells of his ancestry and youth then con- 
tinues: ‘“‘Sometime in the second year after our removal to Man- 
chester, there was in the place where we lived an unusual excitement 
on the subject of religion. It commenced with the Methodists, but 
soon became general among all the sects in that region of country. 
Indeed, the whole district of country seemed affected by it, and 
great multitudes united themselves to the different religious parties, 
which created no small stir and division amongst the people, some 
crying, ‘Lo, here!’ and others, ‘Lo, there!’ Some were contending 
for the Methodist faith, some for the Presbyterian, and some for 
the Baptist. For notwithstanding the great love which the con- 
verts to these different faiths expressed at the time of their con- 
version, and the great zeal manifested by the respective clergy, who 
were active in getting up and promoting this extraordinary scene 
of religious feeling, in order to have everybody converted, as they 
were pleased to call it, let them join what sect they pleased—yet 
when the converts began to file off, some to one party and some to 
another, it was seen that the seemingly good feelings of both the 
priests and the converts were more pretended than real; for a scene 
of great confusion and bad feeling ensued; priest contending against 
priest, and convert against convert; so that all their good feelings 
one for another, if they ever had any, were entirely lost in a strife 
of words and a contest about opinions. 
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“IT was at this time in my fifteenth year. My father’s family 
was proselyted to the Presbyterian faith, and four of them joined 
that church, namely—my mother Lucy; my brothers Hyrum and 
Samuel Harrison; and my sister Sophronia. During this time of 
great excitement, my mind was called up to serious reflection and 
great uneasiness; but though my feelings were deep and often 
poignant, still I kept myself aloof from all these parties, though I 
attended their several meetings as often as occasion would permit. 
In process of time my mind became somewhat partial to the Meth- 
odist sect, and I felt some desire to be united with them; but so 
great were the confusion and strife among the different denomina- 
tions, that it was impossible for a person young as I was, and so 
unacquainted with men and things, to come to any certain con- 
clusion who was right and who was wrong. My mind at times 
was greatly excited, the cry and tumult were so great and incessant. 
The Presbyterians were most decided against the Baptists and Meth- 
odists, and used all the powers of both reason and sophistry to 
prove their errors, or, at least, to make the people think they were 
in error. On the other hand, the Baptists and Methodists in their 
turn were equally zealous in endeavoring to establish their own 
tenets and disprove all others. 


“In the midst of this war of words and tumult of opinions, 
I often said to myself, what is to be done? Who of all these 
parties are right; or, are they all wrong together? If any one of 
them be right, which is it, and how shall I know it? While I was 
laboring under the extreme difficulties caused by the contests of 
these parties of religionists, I was one day reading the Epistle of 
James, first chapter and fifth verse, which reads: ‘If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.’ 


“Never did any passage of Scripture come with more power to 
the heart of man than this did at this time to mine. It seemed to’ 
enter with great force into every feeling of my heart. I reflected 
on it again and again, knowing that if any person needed wis- 
dom from God, I did; for how to act I did not know, and unless 
I could get more wisdom than I then had, I would never know; 
for the teachers of religion of the different sects understood the same 
passages of Scripture so differently as to destroy all confidence in 
settling the question by an appeal to the Bible. At length I came 
to the conclusion that I must either remain in darkness and con- 
fusion, or else I must do as James directs, that is, ask of God. I 
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at length came to the determination to ‘ask of God,’ concluding 
that if he gave wisdom to them that lacked wisdom, and would 
give liberally, and not upbraid, I might venture. So, in accordance 
with this, my determination to ask of God, I retired to the woods 
to make the attempt. It was on the morning of a beautiful, clear 
day, early in the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was 
the first time in my life that I had made such an attempt, for 
amidst ali my anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt to 
pray vocally. 


“After I had retired to the place where I had previously de- 
signed to go, having looked around me, and finding myself alone, 
I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my heart to 
God. I had scarcely done so, when immediately I was seized upon 
by some power which entirely overcame me, and had such an 
astonishing influence over me as to bind my tongue so that I could 
not speak. “Thick darkness gathered around me, and it seemed to 
me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden destruction. But, 
exerting all my powers to call upon God to deliver me out of the 
power of this enemy which had seized upon me, and at the very 
moment when I was ready to sink into despair and abandon my- 
self to destruction—not to an imaginary ruin, but to the power 
of some actual being from the unseen world, who had such mar- 
velous power as I had never before felt in any being—just at this 
moment of great alarm, I saw a pillar of light exactly over my 
head, above the brightness of the sun, which descended gradually 
until it fell upon me. 


“It no sooner appeared than I found myself delivered from 
the enemy which held me bound. When the light rested upon me 
I saw two personages, whose brightness and glory defy all descrip- 
tion, standing above me in the air. One of them spake unto me 
calling me by name, and said, pointing to the other—‘This is My 
- Beloved Son, Hear Him!’ My object in going to inquire of the 
_ Lord was to know which of all the sects was right, that I might 
know which to join. No sooner, therefore, did I get possession of 
_ myself, so as to be able to speak, than I asked the personages who 
_ stood above me in the light, which of all the sects was right—and 
which I should join. I was answered that I must join none of 
_ them, for they were all wrong, and the personage who addressed me 
said that all their creeds were an abomination in His sight: that 
those professors were all corrupt; that ‘they draw near to me with 
their lips, but their hearts are far from me; they teach for doctrines 
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the commandments of men: having a form of godliness, but they 
deny the power thereof.’ He again forbade me to join with any 
of them: and many other things did he say unto me, which I can- 
not write at this time.” 


LATER VISITATIONS 


This was but the first of many visitations from heavenly mes- 
sengers which Joseph Smith claimed to have received. At the time 
of this first vision he was only a boy; as he grew to manhood, other 
manifestations came to him. Always they were associated with 
specific instructions that his chief duty was to keep himself free 
from the sins of the world; he must study to prepare himself for 
the great work which was to be assigned to him. Little by little 
in these visitations, he was instructed in fundamental ideas and 
prepared to become the champion of the teachings of Christ in their 
simplicity and purity. 


During these years this youth became the subject of very great 
persecution. His parents and those who knew him intimately be- 
lieved his stories and encouraged him in his work. But naturally, 
a story involving such unusual circumstances would cause reports 
concerning him to be spread far and wide. As a result all sorts 
of persecutions and malignings were focused on him. Strange as 
it may seem, many of those who professed to be teachers of religion 
and who should have been most open-minded, were in reality the 
most intense persecutors. But through it all the youth remained 
firm in his declarations. He recorded his experiences and in due 
course of time and in conformity to instructions from heavenly 
messengers, he organized a Church on the 6th day of April, 1830, 
at Fayette, Seneca County, New York. On the day of its organ- 
ization the Church had but six members. These were composed of 
neighbors who had investigated thoroughly the claims of the young 
man and satisfied themselves that he was the true instrument for 
the restoration of the ancient gospel. The membership in the church 
grew rapidly even though those who joined it found themselves 
far from popular among many of their associates. 


DOCTRINES CLARIFIED 


The fundamental doctrine of this Church is that it is the 
Church of Christ restored to the earth by authority of the Savior 
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himself and with the responsibility of expounding to men the doc- 
trines that were taught by Jesus during his ministry on earth. New 
revelations also made clear many points of doctrine which are ex- 
Boned only in part in the ancient scriptures that have been pre- 
served. 

During the ministry of the Master two thousand years ago, he 
taught for three years and his words which have been left to us 
could be read in a few hours. Therefore, many of the things that 
he taught have not been brought down to us. The only way that 
we could get in touch with these teachings would be through some 
direct restoration of them. 

The youth who became known as the Prophet Joseph Smith 
claimed to have received many revelations of doctrine from Christ 
himself. The original vision, the account of which we have just 
read, was one of preparation, and as the youth grew to manhood 
he gained in capacity to receive more detailed and more important 
instructions and the doctrines of Christianity were made more clear 
to him. 

A key was given by which the disassembled map could be put 
together. Each section when put in its proper place added to the 
clarity of the picture; the outlines fitted into each other and what 
was a jumble of mixed sections became a clear picture of the gospel 
of redemption when illuminated by the clarifying light of modern 
revelation. 

Thus the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints as it 
now stands is based on a philosophy which grew out of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Members of the Church are enjoined to fol- 
low the example of Christ in their religion; they are taught that 
before the foundation of the earth Christ was assigned the great 
task of redeeming the world and providing for the emancipation 
of those who dwell upon it. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ claims to be the means by which 
mankind may be saved from the ills of the world by conforming 
to the doctrines that he taught. “This gospel offers not only a 
satisfying philosophy but it also outlines a method of living. ‘Those 
who have accepted the plan, whose lives conform to the doctrines, 
find a joy and an assurance that can scarcely be expressed in words. 

Next Sunday at this hour we shall continue our consideration 
of some of the practical phases of Mormonism. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Aé translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionaty edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OR MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E, 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper /15c. 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST——by James E. Tal- 
mage’ <A Study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 


153 West Adams 


California Mission, 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


927 So. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Northern States Mission, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapoils, Minnesota. 


12555 WN. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mission, 
Texas. 


Texas 
Houston, 


902 Kipling Street, 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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Last week we discussed the confusion among Christian sects 
and told of the restoration of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints through the Prophet Joseph Smith. Tonight 
let us consider some of the things that are necessary in order to be 
true disciples of the Master. 

The tests of a church include a study of its teachings. An 
understanding of the teachings of the Church of Christ can best 
be had by examining what He taught during His ministry on 
earth and the kind of life He lived. We cannot claim to be His 
disciples if we understand these things and then are unwilling to 
follow His example. 

A complete knowledge of the doctrines on which the gospel 
of Christ rests cannot be had in any short time. ‘The gospel 
involves not only the fundamental principles which apply while 
we live here, and a method by which we may get along with each 
other, but it also comprehends the great plan of the Universe 
including the past, the present, and the future. It goes back to the 
great council in Heaven before the world was made at which time 
a plan was proposed for the earth life of man. In that council 
plans were probably considered and we are told by the scriptures 
that Lucifer proposed ia plan by which man would be saved 
without effort on his part. This plan was rejected and that of 
the Savior adopted. The latter accepted the Eternal Father’s 
_ plan, that man would come to earth where he would have an 
_ opportunity to exercise his free agency and choose his own type of 
life. The gospel outlined the plan of this procedure and helped 
direct a course of action, but the individual was to be free to 
follow this course or not as he chose. The plan provides for 
_ rewards commensurate with effort; it also provided that the Savior 
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Himself was to come to earth and live as a man and to give a 
pattern of living that could be followed by all who believed in 
Him. 


WoRKS NECESSARY 


A complete understanding of the gospel could not be expected 
to come in any brief period. How inconsistent it is, therefore, 
for a person to say that he is saved by a mere declaration of belief 
when his life has been one of sin and when he has made no study 
of the gospel plan. No person can expect to understand the full 
significance of the teachings of a system of philosophy such as the 
gospel of Jesus Christ by simply declaring that he will follow 
this doctrine. The full understanding of these principles will 
take more than mortal lifetime; we can only get a good start on a 
quest that is to be continued throughout the eternities. 

In order to be true disciples of Christ it is not sufficient that 
we merely understand His teachings. It is said that ‘‘the Devils 
believe and tremble.’’ We are not following Him unless we 


conform our lives to His teachings, which are very clear in telling 


of a few simple principles to guide in ways of living. They are 
not complex nor obstruse, nor do they have extensive prohibitions; 
they simply outline the procedure of ethical life by which indi- 
viduals may get along well with each other and by which; through 
diligent study and work, spirituality may be increased. “The road 
is plain and simple but it is not so easy to follow. However, the 
disciples of Christ must walk in His path and not just scan it from 
a distance. We have in the life of the Master the great example of 
one who not only taught correct principles but also lived them. 
We have not a single record of His having fallen short of living 
up to the principles which He enunciated. 


It is probable that no one of His disciples has been able 
completely to comprehend His gospel, nor have they been able 
entirely and in a perfect way to live up to even the teachings they 
have understood. Perfection may not be expected in this world, 
but an honest effort must be made to comprehend the doctrines 


and live the life; it is in this striving to attain the goal that man 


gets the real individual development that assists him in achieving. 
If there were no difficulties and if a man did not have to strive to 
learn or put forth effort to live the Christian life, he would get 
no development. - 
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Se a ee ——_ = 


OTHER WISE MEN 


During all the ages philosophers and wise men have had 
_ glimpses of great eternal truths and have taught advanced doctrines 
which have caused men to live better and nobler lives. About 500 
years before Christ a number of these sages taught in different 
countries. Confucius in China expounded many important prin- 
ciples which have served as guide-posts for that great nation 
during twenty-five centuries. A number of his teachings were 
similar to those of Jesus, except that they were usually expressed 
negatively. In his statement of the Golden Rule he enjoined his 
followers to not do unto others the things that they would not 
like to have done unto them. His whole philosophy was one of 
looking backward toward ancestors and one of reverence for 
tradition. 

About this same time in India Prince Gautama, called the 
Buddha, gave teachings far in advance of his time and built up 
a wonderful system of ethics. Since his day hundreds of millions 
of people have followed his injunctions and have doubtless had 
their lives materially enriched by what he taught. The great 
quest of Buddha was for spiritual calm and satisfaction. This 
has led his followers to the position of static, rather than active 
living. I have been impressed by this during visits among Bud- 
dhists in China, Korea, Burma, and Ceylon. They have achieved 
a spiritual calm that is commendable, but they lack in the dynamic 
force that is necessary if the world is to be regenerated. 

In contra-distinction to this point of view, Christ taught 
advanced spiritual doctrines but they were dynamic and were much 
more concerned with the “‘do’s’’ than with the “‘don’ts.’’ His 
parables were stories of action with applications to every-day life. 
His teachings were suited to the practical world; they were given 
in simple language and there was no great formality associated 
with His ministry on earth. Some of those who profess to follow 
Him in these days seem to have built up a complicated ritual that 
is very much like the ritual of the Buddhists, but nothing in the 
life of the Master Himself seems to justify that sort of thing. 


Goop For EvIL 


Jesus taught a philosophy of service to others, one of un- 
selfishness and of peace. His whole life was characterized by His 
living up to His teachings. He did away with the old Jewish 
doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. He said 
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that if anyone asks for a coat he should be given a cloak also. If 
one were smitten on one cheek he should turn the other. In His 
teachings He reiterated over and over again the importance of 
returning good for evil and of going more than half-way in right- 
ing a wrong. 

His whole life was one of calm living; it was not in any 
sense the life of a weakling, for He had the strength of one who 
always has justice on his side. He was willing to take the 
burdens of others and yet He said, ‘‘My yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.’ He enunciated the great fundamental truth that anyone | 
who goes out in a selfish way to save his own life shall eventually 
lose it, whereas he who would be willing to lose his life for 
others shall find eternal life. 

No one can profess to be a true disciple of Jesus unless he is 
willing to subscribe to the doctrine of service to others and ever 
be willing to give more than the required measure of assistance 
to those who need help. 

Throughout His ministry Jesus was an unrelenting foe of 
every form of hypocrisy and sham. He found in many of the 
teachers of religion of His day men without real character who 
were using the ceremony of a church to cover the shallowness of 
their own ideas; men who had no real human sympathy and who 
had lost every human touch. ‘These He denounced in such vigor- 
ous terms that multitudes were often aroused against Him and 
wherever He went He was attacked by the entrenched teachers 
of His day. Without fear He exposed their shallowness and 
bigotry and Himself presented a straightforward doctrine of peace 
and good will—one that gave a reward where it was merited and 
recognized the value of the sturdy virtues. While He gladly sup- 
ported proper authority His whole ministry was a protest against 
the over-bearing attitude of the officialdom by which people were 
being dominated. 


LOYAL TO GOD 


The fact that He was always willing to subject Himself to 
proper authority is indicated by His constant appeal to His Father 
in Heaven for guidance. Prayer is one of the most conspicuous 
parts of His ministry; He seemed to have a consciousness of always 
being very near to His Father in Heaven. The veil between the 
things of this world, which are visible to the naked eye, and the 
forces of the unseen world was to Him so thin as to be almost 
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invisible. Those who profess to follow Him will not be satisfied 
with a superficial desire to know the truth but will constantly 
be in a prayerful attitude in order to gain such aid as may be given 
from a wise Father who is able to bestow gifts from the Great 
Beyond. 

The Lord’s Prayer remains a great example of the simple 
petition for things needed. This is very different from many of 
the vainglorious prayers that are heard, which seem to be sermons 
in which God is instructed rather than petitioned for guidance. 
Christ spoke reverently to His Father in Heaven and asked for the 
things He needed. Many of His professed followers now do not 
seem to retain this consciousness of a divine Father in Heaven 
since they go through long ceremonies and offer up petitions to 
everyone but God himself. They call on saints to importune for 
them, as if a kind Father needed any third person to go between 
Him and His children. 

‘The teachings of Christ impress upon us constantly the power 
of faith. He said that if we had faith equal to a mustard seed we 
might remove mountains. ‘The faith that He advocated was not 
the outcome of ignorance, a listless belief without any foundation 
of knowledge, but rather a dynamic faith based on knowledge and 
understanding—faith that is a power rather than a gullible atti- 
tude. ‘The faith that Christ taught was not a faith of accepting 
things without investigation—not blind belief—it was a faith 
that had a background of understanding so that when exercised 
it has real power. 


FULL OF CHARITY 


Though Jesus despised sham and unrighteousness, yet He was 
full of the spirit of forgiveness wherever repentance was manifested. 
When a woman who was found in sin was brought to Him He said 
for those who were without guilt to cast the first stone. A 
similar attitude is shown in the parables of the prodigal son and 
the lost sheep, where He indicates His belief that those who are 
lost should never be given up but should be sought after and 
worked with until they are finally brought back into the fold. 
The self-righteous parent who, because his son fails to do the 
things that he would like done, and who because of it casts the 
son off is certainly not following the true Christian example. 
Jesus always showed charity to those who strayed and gave them 
an opportunity to mend their ways. 
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One of the most fundamental ideas connected with the Chris- 
tian philosophy and action is that the individual should be given 
every opportunity for self-development. The gospel is in reality 
a plan by which each individual works out his own salvation. 
In the parable of the talents, Christ teaches the necessity of mag- 
nifying any talents that a person has and developing himself to 
the utmost; he who allows his talents to remain idle is strongly 
condemned. Self-conquest, self-advancement, and self-effort are 
the very foundations of Christian doctrine. Along with this 
goes the doctrine of democracy in which each person is allowed 
to have his say. 

Even those who are in the highest positions are enjoined to 
be humble. In His own example He washed the feet of His 
disciples indicating His attitude of charity toward all mankind. 

With all of its practical applications the gospel of Christ does 
not confine itself merely to every-day activities. Christ empha- 
sized the things of the spirit and enjoined His followers to store 
up treasures in Heaven where they would not be destroyed by 
moth or rust. He placed inner riches above the external riches of 
this world. 


LOYALTY TO COUNTRY 


He taught the doctrine of loyalty to country and also of 
loyalty to God. He said that men should render unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar’s and unto God the things that were God’s, 
indicating that the state and the church were not to be considered 
as one kingdom. It is necessary to be loyal to civil government 
and discharge the duties that grow out of it, but in addition an 
allegiance to God is expected. This must be maintained on the 
part of all true followers of Christ. Another important teaching 
is that we be continually prepared for anything that should arise, 
particularly for things of a spiritual nature. In the parable of 
the virgins He gives a good lesson of the necessity of having the 
lamps trimmed and burning for the coming of the bride-groom. 

He enjoined His disciples to avoid the occasion for stirring 
up strife; He taught them to live at peace with all men and to 
be willing to forgive as many times as was necessary. He made 
very clear the fact that the spirit behind the deed is more important — 
than the deed itself. The widow’s mite given in the true spirit, 
even though it was unimportant from a monetary point of view, 
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was greater than the handful of money from the rich man given 
to be seen of men. ‘T’he measure of service is not determined by 
‘quantitative standards but is in proportion to the ability of the 
giver. 

Throughout His life He showed a love of children. He said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the Kingdom of God.’ He loved the sincerity of 
children; He loved their constant devotion, the simplicity of their 
lives, and said that unless we became as little children in these 
respects it will not be possible for us to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


‘THE SABBATH For MAN 


Many people of His time who were great adherents to 
religious forms objected to His healing the sick on the Sabbath 
day, but He made clear to them that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. Who, for example, having 
‘an ox in the mire would not get it out on the Sabbath day? 

In His ministry Christ established a few simple ceremonies 
such as that of baptism which was in similitude of His own 
burial and resurrection. He shows that it was important for a 
man to be born again not only of the water but also of the 
Spirit into a newness of life, but these ceremonies were few and 
simple in form; certainly they were nothing like the ponderous 
rituals that have been built up by some modern-day churches. 

One of the greatest truths coming out of the life and ministry 
of the Savior on earth was the final act of His earthly career, His 
resurrection from the dead. ‘This gives us a very definite forecast 
of eternal life beyond the grave. Uncertainty has always filled 
the minds of men regarding the condition after mortal death. Is 
it the end, or is there something beyond? In the resurrection 
we have an answer to this question and we get a glimpse of the 
fact that in the Great Beyond we shall be as we have been during 
our earthly sojourn in many respects. 

In this very brief outline we have seen that Christ has pointed 
the way. He lived the life that was most nearly perfect. “Those 
who would be disciples need but study His teachings and follow 
His example. The members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints affirm that they are His true disciples and that 
the church to which they belong is His Church. Individual 
members may fall short of living the Christian life but it is their 
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aim to achieve this end and the Church as an organization is a 
great aid in helping them to realize this ambition. 
Next Sunday night we shall continue these discussions. 


Good night. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Ai translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘*Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 





JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘“‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: . 


California Mission, 153 West Adams_ 
St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ; 
Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. | 
Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. } 
Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 1 
Northern States Mission, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. © b 
Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 
Southern States Mission, 485 North 
Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 3 
Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 
Houston, Texas. “a 
Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. j 
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In our discussions of some of the practical phases of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we have already con- 
sidered the tests by which a Church should be judged. One of 
these is the fundamental philosophy on which the doctrines of the 
Church rest. Tonight we shall consider a philosophic point of 
view which enters into the very heart of Mormonism and colors 
every doctrine of the Church as well as affecting every action of its 
members. This point of view is so thoroughly basic that it should 
be understood by all who would give intelligent attention to this 
Church, which, for a century, has been arousing much interest 
throughout the world and has become one of the most rapidly 
growing of the religious bodies of numerical importance. 

This point of view has to do with the state of man after he 
leaves his earthly abode. In fact it is tied up with his entire life 
cycle including pre-existent state, life on the earth, and life beyond 
the grave. Who is there with so little interest in himself that he 
would not be challenged by at least some part of this vast sweep of 
time and particularly by the role which he might play in the 
scheme of things? 

I suppose there is little doubt of the fact that one’s beliefs in 
regard to a future life are sure to affect to a greater or lesser extent 
the kind of a life one leads. Some individuals claim that anything 
beyond the present life does not interest them and that they act 
solely on a basis of life here. This may be true in some cases, but 
surely those who act thus should be compared with the improvi- 
dent youth who idles away the precious days of childhood and 
young manhood when he should be educating himself to fit into the 
problems of later life. If he does not establish habits of industry 
and thrift, if he fails to train himself vocationally, if he lacks the 
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culture that goes with purposeful work and study, he. will prob- 
ably find himself a relatively useless member of society. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


The savage in a tropical forest that supplies all his needs may 
go through life without much planning for the future but in this 
case he becomes a mere child of nature like the earthworm that lives 
and burrows and dies, passing through a simple organic cycle of 
meaningless living. Those who look toward a future and plan 
for it must inevitably have their actions modified by what they 
expect the future to hold for them. ‘Thus, if one is the kind of 
person who prepares for the future in an intelligent manner one’s 
ideas of the life after death are sure to modify the type of living. 

‘The state of man after mortal death has throughout the ages 
been the great enigma of life. Philosophers and sages of all periods 
of history have written and discoursed on the subject. Religion- 
ists of all creeds have spent lifetimes expounding their particular 
beliefs regarding the conditions in a future life, and disbelievers 
have used all their energies to ridicule the idea that there is any life 


at all beyond death or that there is any state of being other than - 


the one we comprehend with our physical senses. ) 

With this diversity in point of view, let us for a moment 
examine all the possibilities. First there is the view that mortal 
death is the absolute end with no consciousness or life whatever 
beyond it. Usually going with this view is the idea of absence of 
any spiritual realm or any type of intelligence except just what we 
know during our mortal lives; with death everything is swallowed 
up in complete oblivion. There is no intelligence higher than man 
and with his death any intelligence which he has developed ceases 
to function and is forever lost. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD ETERNITY 


Against this dismal view of no life beyond the grave may be 
put the idea that death is not the end, but that something lives on. 
‘The hope of this has always been very real in the minds of most 
of the people in all lands and during all ages. Beyond the almost 
universality of the hope, however, there has been but little in com- 


mon in beliefs regarding the actual conditions that would be found ~ 
in the hoped-for heaven. The Indian looked to a happy hunting — 


ground, the Hindu expected to reappear on earth as some other 
being, the middle-age ascetic looked forward to a place of great 
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_ piety, the Chinaman hoped to get beyond the danger of devils and 
dragons, and others hoped for a more glorified kind of life similar 
to that found on earth except that the limitations and injustices of 
mortality would be removed. 

The many divergent views may be put into four general 
classes: ! 

1. ‘Those who believe in no future life of any kind. 

2. ‘Those who expect transmigration which is really a return 
to earth in many different forms. 

3. Those who look to a heaven of rest and peace with no ad- 
vancement. 

4. Those who look to a state of continual advancement 
throughout all ages of eternity. 

It is to the latter group that the members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints belong. They look forward to 
a future life, and they expect that life to be one of possible eternal 
progression; not that each individual will live up to his possibil- 
ities there any more than he does here, but the possibility for ad- 
vancement will be available to those who are sufficiently valiant to 
put forth the effort on which the advancement is conditioned. 

If we leave out of consideration the first two groups men- 
tioned and take for granted that life continues after mortal death 
and is eternal, it seems to me we have two possibilities. The first 
is that it remains at a dead level with no possible advancement or 
regression. [he other is that individuals might be subject to change 
growing out of their own efforts. The latter is the point of view 
that I should like to champion. 

The three-score-and-ten years of earthly life are devoted to 
activity and an effort to advance in everything to which we devote 
ourselves whether it be finance, art, science, play, or general cul- 
ture. We are never so happy as when we are advancing and never 
so miserable as when standing still or going backward. The great- 
est joy and satisfaction in life comes from progress. Much is said 
about the natural laziness of man, but as a matter of fact when a 
person is really lazy something is physically wrong with him. The 
natural man craves action even though his activity may not lead 
him to anything more useful than fishing or discussing politics 
around the stove of the country store. 

During the span of life of the intelligent man he may add to 
his possessions and talents values that are truly remarkable. Com- 
pare the wisdom and learning of the scholar of seventy with what 
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he knew at ten, or see what wealth may be produced during this 
period of time by the thrifty and intelligent financier. 

With all the satisfaction and happiness that comes during this 
brief life of achievement, does it seem reasonable that if the indi- 
vidual is to continue to live throughout eternity this process of 
growth and advancement should cease? Out of all the eternities 
the ego is to go on, shall it know the joy of progression only during 
three score and ten years? 


UNLIMITED PROGRESSION 


The Latter-day Saints believe this to be unreasonable and 
illogical. Consequently they adhere to the doctrine of eternal pro- 
gression. ‘They believe that if we are granted eternal life, the pos- 
sibility of continued advancement is inevitable. 


This doctrine carried to its conclusion holds that there are 
absolutely no limits to what man may achieve. If in one short 
lifetime he can learn so much about astronomy and chemistry, how 
much may he learn if he is given unending time particularly if the 
limitations imposed by mortality are removed? Why should he 
not continue gaining knowledge about electricity till he can actu- 
ally control the lightning? Why should not his knowledge of 
earth science be so extended that he can control storms and earth- 
quakes? | 

Thus the doctrine carried far enough leads to the pronounce- 
ment made by Joseph Smith that man may eventually become as 
God now is. This may be somewhat of a shock to those who 
have been thinking in other terms, but what is to prevent progress 
to this stage if we grant sufficient time and if the individual retains 
the power of progression which he possesses during mortal life? It 
is expected, however, that with the removal of human limitations 
the rate of progression should be increased as time goes on. 


This doctrine with all it implies is fundamental in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and it must be taken into con- 
sideration if we are to judge the members and account for their 
accomplishments. 


EFFECTS OF BELIEF 


Let us for a moment look into the effect of the belief in eter- 
nal progression on the lives and work of the believers. We are 
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examining Mormonism objectively, let us see how a religious idea 
may bear fruit in practical results. 


| In the first place, mortal life is considered to be a very im- 
portant link in the chain that binds all eternity together. If this 
link is imperfect the entire chain is weakened. It is important, 
therefore, that life should be lived on as high a plane as possible in 
order that the whole chain of eternity should not be impaired. The 
effects of seventy years of a misspent life or of a life of efficiency will 
be felt more than just the seventy years; they largely determine the 
status of the individual during the eternities to follow. 


_ If a person believes that any knowledge and intelligence he 
acquires in this life will go with him in the life to come, that if 
he is improvident or filthy here, he will likewise be improvident and 
filthy there, he regards life with greater seriousness than if he held 
the point of view that at death everything is ended or that he will 
go into eternity as a sexless, impersonal individual who had no 
special interest in continuing to progress. Why should a person 
bother to achieve if everything he achieves is removed from him 
at the end of the journey of mortal life? 


The doctrine of eternal progression places those who believe 
in it in an attitude of being engaged in an enduring project that is 
very much worthwhile. Life is not just a picnic to be regarded 
as a lark out of which temporary hilarity is to be obtained. It is 
a brief but important phase of a great journey made up of three 
parts: a pre-existent state, earth life, and life to come. Each per- 
son makes the journey for himself and each one will determine his 
own rate of travel. He may get into side roads and for the time 
being have his progress retarded; he may even turn backward for a 
period, but eventually he learns that all these side excursions of 
idleness or sin are retardations that he cannot afford if he is inter- 
ested in the journey that will take him to higher and better living. 
He is like the school boy who is truant or who cheats. No one is 
injured by these things except himself. The fact that the teacher 
may be pleased or displeased is relatively unimportant compared 
with the effect that idleness or industry has on the student himself. 


This point of view indicates that eternal salvation does not 
consist in merely pleasing some deity but rather is found in con- 
-forming one’s life to eternal truth and law. Naturally an all-wise 
Father will be pleased, just as a teacher in school would be, but 
this approbation is not the primary end to be sought. 
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SECTARIAN HEAVEN AND HELL 


The old sectarian idea, that good deeds are balanced against 
evil ones and that if the good ones just barely outnumber the evil 
ones the individual will enter a heaven of eternal bliss, or inversely 
if the evil deeds are slightly greater he will be sent to a hell from 
which there is no recovery, becomes inconsistent. How much more 
reasonable is it from the point of justice and from the analogy of 


this life to think that rewards will be directly proportional to the — 


effort put forth? 

To those who believe in eternal progression, education means 
much more than just preparation for a job as a mechanic or a 
physician by which it is easier to make a living than by unskilled 
labor. Education becomes something that is almost sacred. Its 
value as a means of vocational advancement is understood, but this 


is secondary to the fundamental cultural value it has in elevating 


the intellectual and spiritual capabilities of the individual and mak- 
ing him better able to understand the great fundamental laws of 
the universe by which he may be exalted into the highest state of 
living. 

The idea is stated tersely in an Article of Faith which says: 


“If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report or praise- — 


worthy, we seek after these things.’’ “Thus every branch of learn- 
ing is dignified and considered worthy of study whether it will help 
in earning a living or not. ‘The ignoramus is looked down on 
even though, through inherited wealth or some other accident, he 
does not need training to help him in earning a living. Art, music, 
literature, poetry, or philosophy, is valuable and a fit subject of 
study if for no other reason, because it gives greater power to appre- 
ciate and it enlarges the sympathies. If one wishes to progress to- 
ward Godhood one cannot afford to be entirely ignorant of any 
of the great fields of truth or beauty. 


SELE-DISCIPLINE 


The importance of good health becomes greater since its re- 
sults will carry over into eternity; poor health may cause retarda- 
tion to learning and advancement. The support of law and order 
comes to mean more than merely supporting a local candidate; it 
is part of the individual’s method of putting himself in harmony 
with all the laws of the universe. Family solidarity, the rearing 
of children, chastity, temperance, and the suppression of all types 
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of vice take on an added significance when they are believed to be 
directly related to the advancement a person is capable of making. 


With this eternal-progression point of view we sense the im- 
portance of keeping ourselves in hand. Life becomes less a game 
of seeking approbation from others and more an attempt to live up 
to standards that a person knows will assist him in the self-school- 
ing which is the only real means of progression. He develops the 
idea of being his own self-starter and his own critic and task-master. 
He does not need the police to keep him from breaking a law nor a 
schoolmaster to keep him studying. He is motivated to the higher 
and nobler things of life and he learns to despise the low and the 
vulgar because he knows that they prevent him from reaching the 
goal that he has always before him. 

- It is natural that with the imperfections associated with hu- 
man nature, all those who have high ideals will not always be able 
to live up to them, but even if they do sometimes fall short, the 
ideals are very much worthwhile. 

The members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints through their belief in the possibility of eternal progression 
have a powerful stimulus for living the good life. Many of them 
fall far short of perfection, but the salutary philosophy underlying 
their faith helps them to keep struggling toward that perfection 
which they hope to approach when the weakness of the flesh has 
been overcome. 


Next week at this hour we shall continue our discussion of 
some of the practical phases of Mormonism. Good night! 
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No. 5. 


In our discussions of some of the practical phases of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we are considering a 
few of the doctrines that are most potent in affecting the lives of 
the members. In the last talk we saw that the doctrine of eternal 
progression has far-reaching effects on the every-day activities and 
ambitions of those who adhere to it. Tonight we shall discuss 
with you another doctrine which is fundamental in Mormonism. 
It has to do with the relation of man to his Maker and the possible 
communication between the two. 

Those who profess to believe in the Bible as a divine record 
containing the dealings of God with the children of men during 
ages past do not need proof that God is capable of sending 
messages to His children here on earth. ‘They take for granted 
that the Bible contains a record of holy men who wrote and spake 
as moved upon by the Spirit and that the words recorded in this 
sacred book represent the word of God to His people at the time 
the words were written. It is true that there is much difference 
in the literalness with which these messages are interpreted. Some 
groups who are organized as churches under the banner of Christ 
give a very liberal interpretation to all that is contained in the 
Bible. Their point of view is that God has not revealed Himself 
in a really personal way to His children, and that the Bible gives 
in a general way the word of God as interpreted through men 
who have had glimpses of the eternal principles much in the 
same way that the poet gets glimpses of great truths. 

Ranging from this rather indefinite view of inspiration for 
these sacred records, we can find individuals whose ideas vary 
through every stage until we come to those who are absolutely 
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literal in their interpretation of everything in the Bible. The 


| 


latter consider every word in its present form to be as sacred — 


as if God Himself had written each one of these words in English. 


They allow for. no..possible error in translation or for the fact 


that the books.of the Bible were written by men in different ages : 
and that probably” ail os them were not inspired in just the same 


way... yy 
eae ‘OTHER BELIEVERS IN THE BIBLE 


“We. muse. digo take into consideration that great groups of 
ae may be found who adhere to certain sections of the Bible in 
its present form without believing all of it. The Mohammedans 
for example, who represent one of the strongest bodies of worship- 
ers in the entire world, believe very firmly in some of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. Abraham they consider as one of the 
most inspired of all the men who have ever lived; the places 
where these ancient prophets resided are considered very sacred 
to them. At the present Mosque cf Omar, or the Dome of the 
Rock as it is more properly called, the Mohammedans have a 
mark over a place that has historic value in connection with the 
life of Abraham and some of the old prophets. They defend 


these sacred places with fanatic vigor because they consider them- 


selves to be the true defenders of the faith of these prophets. 

They consider Jesus to be one of the minor prophets and 
so in a sense do adhere to his teachings although they consider 
Mohammed who lived several centuries afterwards to be much 
greater than Christ or even than the earlier prophets. They believe 
in the inspiration of much of the old scriptures as contained in the 
Bible, but pay considerable more attention to their own scriptures 
as recorded in the Koran. 

Most of what we have in the Bible is the Hebrew scripture. 
In fact the whole Bible purports to bea record of activities among 
the Hebrew people running right back to Abraham, the Father 
of the faithful, and thence to the account of the creation of the 
world and events leading up to the beginning of the House of 
Israel. It is conceded that these accounts of earlier events were 
written by later prophets of Israel. They do not claim to be 
chronicles written by those who were living at the time the events 


were enacted. Everything in the Bible which tells of events prior 


to the rising of the House of Israel is doubtless an account written 
by those who lived later. 


- 


‘The Hebrew people, while they adhere religiously to the 
Old Testament, do not consider the New Testament to be in 
any sense sacred although it deals with their own people. “They 
do, however, have many sacred writings of their own that have 
been written during the hundreds of years since Christ lived. 

We see, therefore, that in the Mohammedans, the Hebrews, 
and the Christian denominations, we have great groups of people 
adhering to certain sections of the Bible record, but being in no 
sense uniform as to their beliefs concerning the sacredness of these 
scriptures nor agreeing as to the ones that should be accepted as 
authentic. 


SECTARIAN IDEAS 


The Christian sects, however, adhere to the Bible in its en- 
tirety even though different groups vary materially in the literalness 
with which they interpret the inspiration of these records. The 
point of view of most of the evangelical churches is that the Bible 
contains the complete word of God and that with the finishing 
of the book of Revelation, nothing more was to be added to it; 
in the Bible the Canon of scripture is filled. In justification of 
this they quote from the last few verses of the book of Revelation 
in which it states that “If any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book: and if any man shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which 
are written in this book.’’ They fail to take into consideration the 
fact that the book of Revelation was not the last book of the 
New Testament to be written. 

Whether or not this passage is the foundation of the belief, 
however, there has been a feeling on the part of these churches that 
no more revelation would be given after the closing of the Bible 
which “contains all that is necessary for the spiritual welfare of 
man.” 

This literal interpretation of the Bible as being absolutely 
without error and as being the complete and full record of all of 
the hand-dealings of God with His children on earth—the entire 
revelation of Himself to man—finds some difficulties. ‘The fact 
that the Bible was not originally written as a unit but is a com- 
pilation of many books which were written over a period of hun- 
dreds of years and which were later gathered up as fragments by 
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men and placed together as one book, would seem to indicate 
hat probably all of the writers are not of equal value and of 
equal authenticity. When we go into the question, we find that — 
all Bibles that have been compiled have not contained the saméd 
books and that even the Bibles of today vary considerably in their 
contents. For example: the Catholic Bible is not exactly the same 
as the versions used by Protestants. Then we have the Apocrypha 
which contains some of the books printed in earlier editions of 
the Bible and left out of others. 

At the time when the books of the Bible were written 
printing was unknown and as a result each individual book had 
to be written separately. This meant that there was not the 
uniformity that may be had today when every copy of the book is” 
the same throughout the complete edition. If there are mistakes, 
these mistakes are in all the copies of the particular edition, and 
if the edition is correct in its entirety, every copy will be correct. 
Under the old system, however, each individual manuscript was 
copied by hand from some other manuscript, and there were 
probably errors in each copying so that the different manuscripts 
varied considerably in their content. This is becoming more clear 
every year in the great libraries of the world which are collecting 
many of the old manuscripts that were extant in early Christian 
times. Scholars are finding a considerable variation in the body 
of these different texts. 


REVISED TRANSLATIONS 


The very careful study of the entire question has led to many 
recent retranslations of the scriptures, particularly the New Testa- 
ment. It is probable that some of these newer translations are 
much more accurate than the older ones because of the fact that 
the translators now have in their possession many original manu- 
scripts, whereas some of the earlier translators had only one or 
two of these manuscripts. Those who go carefully into all of 
these facts must be convinced of the inadequacy of any edition 
of the Bible as being the complete word of God, to which 
nothing can be added. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, under 
whose auspices we are speaking tonight, considers the Bible to be 
the word of God as far as it is translated and interpreted cor- 
rectly. It adheres to the Bible as a sacred record and doubtless 
the most inspirational book in the world, but it believes that the 
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Bible, excellent as it is, is not a sufficient guide for all of the 
people in all lands during all times. The fact that so much dis- 
crepancy is found in interpretation among those who adhere to | 
the Bible indicates that the record is not sufficiently clear for the 
complete spiritual salvation of men. It needs further elucidation. 

Records that are lost probably contained invaluable material 
but more important than any of these considerations is the fact 
that. we are living in a constantly changing world. Directions 
which were adequate for the guidance of Abraham and Moses 
are not sufficient for this day when conditions are very different 
from those in the days when these ancient scriptures were written. 


CONDITIONS IN ANCIENT TIMES 


The Old Testament is a record of people who were living 
largely under a pastoral system. Flocks and herds played a large 
part in their economic life. The possibility of communication 
between groups was exceedingly limited. No great cities as we 
have them today were known and the problems arising between 
neighbors were relatively simple. 

Some of the greatest of the ancient problems were those 
that arose among tribes or groups of families concerning their 
flocks, and the relations between these groups called for particular 
systems to be worked out whereby they could all dwell in peace. 
The ancient scriptures are full of instructions for the specific con- 
dition encountered at that time and only in principle are of general 
application. | | 

Of course, many of the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong are the same in all countries and all ages. Likewise 
an understanding of the great fundamental truths of the relation 
of God to man and of the general plan of salvation can be the 
same at all times since these things represent fundamental truths. 
This is the reason why even though the Bible was written in 
ancient times it still is our best book of ethics, and our greatest 
source book of fundamental truth. The fact that it is a great 
book and that it is full of great truths should not blind us to the 
fact that it is not entirely adequate to meet every situation of the 
present day. | 


CHANGES IN THE WORLD 


Consider the very many changes that have gone on in the 
world during the last century, a period brief enough that we 
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can have word-of-mouth information fee our own rand parca q 
Instead of being largely rural as we were then, we are now gathered — 
in great cities with steam, electricity, and power machinery to do — 
our tedious work and run our errands. ‘The fact that millions 
of people could now hear me in this radio talk, whereas fifty — 
years ago my voice would scarcely be heard half a block away — 
shows something of the inventions that have been made. During — 
the last hundred years more development has been achieved in a — 
mechanical way than during all of previous human history. With — 


all of these changed ways of living, with the coming of the auto- 


mobile, and the new social problems growing out of it, with © 
aviation and telephone and radio, the entire code of action among 
peoples and the instructions that need to be given to the rising © 
generation are completely different from those of just a few gen- — 
erations ago, to say nothing of those which existed two thousand 


or four thousand years before. 


It seems very obvious, therefore, that in a changing world © 


laws and rules that might have been adequate at any one time, 
cannot be considered as adequate for all time. 


NEW REVELATION NEEDED 


With this in view, the Latter-day Saints are firm in their — 


belief that the ancient scriptures are not sufficient for the guidance 
of man during all ages. And in addition to any theoretical con- 


sideration which might be advanced, they affirm that to the Prophet | 


Joseph Smith in his youth came a revelation indicating the in- 
adequacy of previous scriptures and the necessity for further revela- 
tion in this day. An account of this first revelation was given 
in the second talk in this series. 


The Latter-day Saints would feel very much upset if they | 


thought that two thousand years ago God ‘went into a state of 
perpetual silence as far as communicating with mankind is con- 


cerned, and that the race should never again have access to His — 
inspiration. It is comforting to feel sure that He is still watching — 


over His children, willing to reveal to His authorized servants 
information which His children may need to guide them in the 
operation of His church and that He is ready to listen to petitions 
and offer inspiration to all. This belief in continued revelation 
makes the gospel of Jesus Christ a living thing, an ever-present 
guide, something that can be made up-to-date and something that 
can suit the lives of all. 
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We, therefore, who belong to the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, are glad to bear witness to the world that 
the heavens are not sealed, that God does now reveal Himself 
to His Prophets, that He is willing to hear the prayers of any of 
us, and that those who seek Him may find consolation in trouble 
and strength and guidance to carry on their work. 

Thus the doctrine of continuous revelation has a far-reaching 
effect in a practical way on the lives of the members of the Church. 
This doctrine gives solidarity to the Church as an organization 
since it places in the minds of the. people a reverence for their 
leaders because of the consciousness that they are able to receive 
present-day revelation for the guidance of the Church. This 
also helps in explaining the accomplishments of the members 
of the Church and accounts in part for their social solidarity and 
their unity of action. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 
discussions. Good night. 
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THANKSGIVING 
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No. 6 


During the last few days people throughout America have 
been actuated by the spirit of thanksgiving. This has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that last Thursday was the day set apart 
by our civic leaders to be observed throughout the nation as a day 
on which to give special thanks to God for all of His blessings 
and particularly for the bounteous harvest which we have had. 


The jobservance of a day of this kind is not a new thing. 
Nations of antiquity such as Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome 
and later the nations carved from Rome each had a day and rite 
to celebrate the harvest. One of the most colorful ceremonies I 
have seen anywhere was one connected with a harvest festival in 
a Shinto temple in Japan. Even so ‘‘Thanksgiving Day’’ as 
we have it is peculiarly an American Institution in its spirit and 
origin. The early settlers of New England were essentially a 
religious people; they left the Old World because it did not give 
them the measure of religious liberty which they desired. They 


crossed the Atlantic in slow sailing vessels and set up a home in 


this new land which permitted them to worship God according 
to their own ideas. 


‘The struggle to make a living in a new country where every- 
thing was different, the lack of supplies of a kind that could be had 
only in an older community, the attacks of unfriendly Indians, 
the attempt to subdue a soil that had not previously been cultivated 
frequently left these settlers in very precarious conditions. As a 
result when their crops were finally harvested they could not 
refrain from sending up a prayer of thanksgiving to God for His 
blessings. The Newfoundland colony as early as 1578 held a 


_ special harvest celebration, but our present Thanksgiving Day 
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seems to have come more directly from the Pilgrim Fathers. On 
December 20, 1620, they offered thanks “‘for safe deliverance from — 
the perils of the sea, for the goodly land awaiting them, and for © 
the birth of a son to one Susannal White, December 19.” 


FIRST PROCLAMATION 


Governor Bradford in 1621 called the first fall Thanksgiving 
Day on American soil. During that year the Pilgrim fathers had 
planted twenty acres of corn, barley, and peas. While the corn 
matured, the barley and peas ,were very poor, but the harvest was 
appreciated and the settlers were also grateful for the peace they 
had enjoyed with their Indian neighbors. Massassoit the Chief — 
and ninety of his braves were invited to the feast. With them 
they brought venison and oysters. ‘The settlers returned from a 
hunt with ducks and wild turkeys and from this the turkey 
has become the Thanksgiving bird. From that time on a Thanks- 
giving day became traditional in New England. : 


President George Washington in 1789 designated the last 
Thursday in November as the national ‘Thanksgiving day and — 
every president since Lincoln has issued an annual proclamation 
calling on the people of the country to set this day aside as a 
time to give special thanks to God for His bounties. Governors 
of states and mayors of cities have also frequently followed the 
example of the President and have issued similar proclamations 
to their constituents. 


A FAMILY DAY 


Through the years, Thanksgiving has developed into a great 
family day in which all, from the oldest grandfather to the 
youngest infant, have come together and feasted while giving 
thanks for all blessings and particularly for the opportunity to 
meet as family groups. 

The home ties of Sipe eae ae are well expressed by Whit- 
tier in the two following poems: 


Oh, on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from West, 
From North and South, come pilgrim and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 
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When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before. 
What moistens the lips and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie? 


And: | 


Over the river, and thro’ the woods, 

To Grandfather’s house we go, 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh, 
Thro’ the white and drifting snow. 


Over the river, and thro’ the woods, 
Oh! how the wind does blow, 

It stings the toes and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and thro’ the woods, 
To have a first rate play, 

Hear the bells ring, ting-a-ling-ting, 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day. © 


Over the river, and thro’ the woods, 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy! 

Hurrah for the fun, is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie. 


The history of the founding of New England has a parallel 
in the settlement of the Rocky Mountain West. Both had their 
adventurers who sought new lands in the hope of getting treasure 
or because of the pure love of adventure, but the great motive of 
the pioneers in each case was the quest of religious liberty. Each 
had known that intense persecution that is scarcely ever found 
outside of religious fanaticism and bigotry and each had determined 
to face the unfriendly prospect of a strange land and to endure the 
hardships of rigorous pioneer life rather than to be subjected to the 
despotism which interfered with free worship. 


PIONEER EXPERIENCES 


To a great many Latter-day Saints these experiences come 
much closer than the cold pages of history; they are a part of the 
intimate family tradition since many of the forefathers of the 
present members of the Church were prominent actors in both 
episodes. : 
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My own family history is probably typical of a great many 
others. It was just three hundred years ago the fifth of last © 
February (1631) that my great, great grandfather, eight genera- 
tions back, Thomas Harris, landed at Nantasket, New England, ~ 
having left Bristol, England, in the ‘“‘good ship’’ Lyon, De- 
cember 1, 1630. He and his brother William were in the 
company of Roger Williams. After a period in Boston they went 
to Rhode Island and founded Providence. “Thomas Harris’ place 
was just a little to the south of that of Roger Williams. 


History records and family tradition supports the fact that 
during all the hardships incident to the subduing of a new land 
these sturdy pioneers kept their independence of worship as their 
most precious heritage. Every major activity in which they 
engaged was undertaken in the spirit of prayer and every accom- 
plishment was finished in the spirit of thanksgiving. “This was 
the attitude of those who laid the foundations of our country. 


It was eighty-four years ago last July (1847) that my 
grandfather, Benjamin Franklin Stewart, as one of the advance 
scouts of the first company of pioneers entered Salt Lake valley 
in search of a place to build a home where he could worship in 
peace along with the group with which he had cast his lot. 


This was the end of a journey of many months across 
trackless plains and through mountain passes in that great march 
from Illinois where they had found as much difficulty in wor- 
shiping as those other ancestors had found in England more than 
two centuries before. 


My other grandfather, Dennison Lot Fava had been with 
the group who made up the early members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in the state of New York a hundred 
years ago. ‘The family had followed the Church westward 
through Ohio and into Illinois and had helped in the building 
of the beautiful city of Nauvoo on the east bank of the Mississippi. 
Here the people prospered; they built comfortable homes and 
established schools and industries and laid the foundations of a 
great commonwealth. 


Their efforts were not to bear complete fruit, hogerce The 
spirit of persecution, which is always on hand to plague the 
righteous, developed to such an extent that the prophet-leader 
prophesied that eventually the people would be driven from their 
homes and that they would seek refuge in the Rocky Mountains. 
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WESTERN MIGRATION 


The story of the fulfillment of this prophecy is the eis 
of the Mormon people. It tells of bitter persecutions, of fire 
and bloodshed, of the murder of the Prophet Joseph, his brother 
Hyrum and other leaders, and of the abge of the oe from! 
their homes. 

‘These people who ae been gathered erie many lands for 
conscience sake were not willing to abandon their beliefs even 
though by doing so they might have retained their homes and 
lands. ‘They preferred to leave and set their faces westward across 
unsettled and unfriendly prairies in search of some place where 
they could worship according to the dictates of their conscience. 
These grandparents of two generations ago were just as willing 
to cross the arid deserts in search of religious liberty as were 
their forefathers eight generations ago to face the perils of a great! 
ocean. In each case the West was the direction that promised 
liberty and peace; in each case it was a religious motive that led to 
the journey; and in each case the spirit of thanksgiving crowded 
everything else out when emancipation was finally realized. 


REASONS FOR BEING THANKFUL 


As we find ourselves in this season of thanksgiving, it is en- 
tirely fitting that we take stock of ourselves in order that we may 
recount some of the things for which we should give thanks to 
our Father in Heaven. “Those of us who believe in Him wiill 
doubtless place this faith as the first of our reasons for being 
thankful, since it is in this faith that we find our chief source of 
happiness and the most abiding comfort in times of trial. 

We cannot but be grateful for those great pioneer ancestors 
who had the courage of their convictions and the hardihood to 
found a community wherein liberty would be defended and 
opportunity guaranteed, and for those later pioneers who came to 
this western land and established a commonwealth that has come 
to be the envy of the world. They found a desert but, through 
their intelligent industry directed by inspired leaders, they have 
made the desert to blossom as the rose. The arid lands have 
become fruitful fields and the barren places have been made into 
blossoming orchards. Where once the red man chased the yelping 
coyote, prosperous homes have been erected and flourishing in- 
dustries have been established. | 
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You Latter-day Saints who tonight are sitting with your 


families around your radios in the midst of this civilization which 
has been builded on the foundation so well laid by those pioneers 


who always had in their hearts the spirit of thankfulness, are 


you carrying on this same spirit of thanksgiving? Do you in 
your hearts offer up a prayer of thankfulness to God for all of His 
mercies?’ Do you have with you always a consciousness that 
there is above man One, who, by His powerful hand, guides in the 
affairs of men and rewards those who diligently seek Him? 

Do you realize that you are living in one of the most favor- 
able situations that can be found in the entire world today? 

The Latter-day Saint way of living is beginning to bear 
fruit that cannot help but be the envy of the world. With the 
emphasis on sincere worship after the pattern set by Christ, with 
the high standard of temperance and chastity, with the better’ 
condition of health following the keeping of the Word of Wisdom, 
with the habits of industry which are inculcated from childhood, 
with the high educational standards, with the fine type of leadership 
throughout the Church, the members have an opportunity to live 
a rich and satisfying life such as can probably be found nowhere 
else in such large measures. 


ASSISTANCE TO OTHERS 


With all of these blessings added to the material prosperity 
by which we are surrounded, should we not be willing to join 
wholeheartedly in the spirit of thanksgiving? It is fitting that 
in this time of rejoicing at our own prosperity we should think 
of those who are less fortunate than we. If a neighbor in this 
time of financial depression should be in need, can we not out 
of the abundance of what we have, give something to him? The 
spirit of real appreciation is always dynamic. It is not satisfied 
with the smugness of possession; it is willing to share. This 
applies not only to material things but also to spiritual values. If 
we have a “‘pearl of great price” should we not also be willing to 
share its worth with others? So tonight let us not only offer 
up a prayer of thanksgiving to God for His kindness and for all 
of the blessings of which we are the recipients, but let us also 
resolve in our hearts to do our utmost to see that our neighbors and 
all mankind may share in these blessings. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 
discussions. Good night! 
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THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
’ the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 





ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘‘FALLING AWAY” or The World's 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 West Adame 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Missicn, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Northern States Mission, 2555 N. 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Texas. 


Texas 
Houston, 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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ATTITUDE OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS TOWARD EDUCATION 


Address Over Radio Station KSL, Sunday Evening, Dec. 6, 1931 
By DR. FRANKLIN S. HARRIS 


President, Brigham Young University. 
Published by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


During the past few weeks we have considered some of the 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and 
their effects on the lives of its members. Tonight we shall look 
into the attitude of the Church toward education. By the term 
we do not mean merely schooling, but education in the broader 
view of constant alertness for all truth from every source, whether 
it be obtained in formal institutions or from individual study and 
experience. : . 


The doctrine of “eternal progression’’ discussed several weeks 
ago provides for means of continuous growth and development 
which enable individuals in accordance with a divine plan to pro- 
gress into higher and more nearly perfect states. This plan was 
conceived before man was placed upon the earth. ‘According 
to the plan man is here for the specific purpose of increasing 
his knowledge of the material world and of proving himself 
worthy of greater positions of usefulness and service. 


The doctrine states that knowledge gained here on earth is 
not lost through death, but “will rise with us in the resurrection. 
And if a person gains more knowledge and intelligence in this 
life through his diligence and obedience than another, he will 
have so much the advantage in the world to come.” (Doc. and Cov. 
130:18-19). Conversely, “It is impossible for a man to be saved 
in ignorance.’ (Doc. and Cov. 131:6). ; These statements, if 
fully comprehended and taken to heart leave no neutral ground 
_ for the members to stand on in educational matters; individuals 
receive only such blessings in heaven as they fit themselves to 
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receive, and if they remain in ignorance they will retrogress and 
fail in living up to the purpose of creation. 


This does not necessarily mean that the college graduate will © 


be more blessed than those who have lesser formal education, 
because many types of knowledge can be gained well through 
experience and individual study. The requisite is that there shall 
be earnest and diligent search for all types of wisdom which 
the individual can use, and this, in view of efficiency, leads natural- 
ly to the formal educational institutions which are in reality the 
best places in which to learn. 


The Latter-day Saints believe that all wisdom is from God 
and is designed for the good of man. It is all the result of a 
divine plan which, when properly understood, fills the soul with 
admiration and a compelling desire to search for all truth. Every 
art and science of the world is comprised within the gospel and is 
designed for the upbuilding of mankind. Even the so-called 
bad things of the earth are frequently bad only because their use 
has been perverted to destructive rather than constructive ends; 
powder and electricity will destroy life, and even the life-giving 
rays of the sun can be used for destructive purposes, though when 
properly used they may be of infinite good. 


DUTY TO LEARN 


The Latter-day Saints are told that it is not only a privilege 
but a duty for them to learn the fundamental laws of the universe, 
and to use this information for the benefit and happiness of man. 
In this way they may advance and carry on the divine plan of 
eternal progress. Of course, the members are advised to study the 
scriptures diligently, but these are not considered the only source 
of wisdom; they are divine sources of certain types of information 
which are of great value, but they do not tell us everything about 
the universe, including the earth and its inhabitants. Many new 
facts are continually being intrusted to us by the Fountain of all 
Wisdom, and each new truth which is within our comprehension 
should be known and its japRncaton to the divine plan discovered 
and utilized. 


Thus it is that the Latter-day Saints have no fear that the 
discoveries of science and philosophy will destroy their faith. 
When they learn of another source of truth, be it from another 
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church, a new science, a new business practice, or a strange art, 
they should welcome it with outstretched arms as another inspira- 
tion from the Father, for the upbuilding of His Kingdom. This 
does not, of course, mean that they should, without critical ex- 
amination, accept every theory as established truth. Each member 
is cautioned to seek after wisdom, to humble himself, and call 
“upon the Lord his God, that his eyes may be opened that he may 
see, and ‘his ears opened that he may hear; for my Spirit is sent 
forth into the world to enlighten the humble and contrite.”’ 
(Doc. and Cov. 136:32-33). With such a spirit prevailing in 
the search for truth, there is less likelihood of the individual being 
led astray than if this prayerful attitude is absent. 


BROAD LEARNING 


From the very beginning of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, however, it has been clearly seen that true edu- 
cation is not merely stuffing the mind with facts of any sort, 
but knowledge of facts which will help to guide and direct life 
so that it will best fulfill its mission here on earth. The isolated 
fact that water runs down hill according to definite laws, or that 
it has weight, might be of no service, whereas combining these 
facts might lead to the designing of a water wheel of great effi- 
ciency. 

The Latter-day Saint leaders have always advocated mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation; this has applied to the acquisition 
of knowledge as well as to material things. They have advised 
that wisdom should not be hoarded, but widely spread so that 
it will be of greatest service in advancing the divine plan. Through- 
out the official Church works occur such phrases as, ‘‘Seek ye 
diligently and teach one another words of wisdom.’’ (Doc. and 
Coy. 109:7), and ‘“Teach ye diligently and my grace shall attend 
you, that you may be instructed more perfectly in theory, in 
principle, in doctrine, in the law of the gospel, in all things that 
pertain unto the Kingdom of God.”’ (Doc. and Cov. 88:78). 


Yet teaching itself must be done with wisdom. It would be 
a complete waste of time to try to teach a Hottentot or an Esquimo 
how to calculate the strength of a modern skyscraper without first 
giving to him the foundation of knowledge, the capacity for 
knowing, and an interest in the subject. The distribution of 
knowledge should be to those who are seeking wisdom and who 
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are prepared to receive it. Even the Savior cautioned against 
casting pearls before swine. 


ADVOCATES SECULAR EDUCATION 


Since schools and organizations which are working for some 
common purpose are the logical places for teaching and exchanging 
ideas with persons of similar inclinations, the Church has always 
been a strong advocate of such organizations. In fact the whole 
scheme of the Church is a vast interlocking system of education 
which is designed to reach every member and give him or her just 
such information as will prove of greatest benefit to the individual. 


Since the members of a church who are studying range in age 
all the way from children scarcely able to find their way to Sunday 
School to the oldest inhabitant, in intellect from the dullest to the 
most wise, and in occupations from the day laborer to the states- 
man and scientist, the teachings necessarily range throughout the 
whole field of human knowledge. An attempt is made to show 
the theological relationships of the various interests, but, on the 
whole, the usual teachings are not confined to narrow theology. 
Rather the Church is inclined to follow the Great Teacher when 
He said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,’’ and the modern revelation, ““The glory of God is intelli- 
gence. (Doc. ‘and Cov.'93:36)* 


AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Included in the Latter-day Saint system of education are 
the following organizations: Sunday Schools, Primary Associa- 
tions, Mutual Improvement Associations, Relief Societies, Priest- 
hood Quorums, and the Church school system. The last-named 
includes seminaries and institutes in connection with public schools 
and higher institutions, also such academic institutions as the needs 
of the people call for. “These have included grade schools, acad- 


emies, special schools, teachers’ colleges and junior colleges as the - 


conditions have justified. At the head of the system, the Church 
maintains a first-class university. Within any of these organiza- 
tions changes may be made from time to time to meet the special 
needs of the people. Throughout the whole system the spirit 
is, ‘Seek not for riches, but for wisdom, and behold the mysteries 
of God shall be unfolded unto you, and then shall you be made 
rich.’ (Doc. and Cov. 6:7). 
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Most of the auxiliary organizations which have regular 
meetings at various times during the week days or Sundays may 


be considered primarily as educational in function. The various 


classes have the best volunteer teachers that can be obtained and 
the whole system is operated in such a way as to give the members 
the greatest opportunity for growth. In order to promote better 
teaching in the organizations a comprehensive system of teacher- 
training has been maintained. This has usually called for weekly 
periods for the study of educational methods by all teachers. 


The class-work in these auxiliary organizations is usually 
more personal and less formal than that in regular schools. This 
gives each member an opportunity to develop himself through the 
discussions, and the relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
is one of the greatest friendliness and cooperation. The whole 
spirit is one of free-will giving and the teachers, who serve without 
compensation, do their work because of the love they have for it 
and the desire they have to help the students. 


Details regarding courses of study in these various organiza- 
tions will be gone into more fully in later talks. The themes of 
study cover very wide fields including most all of the needs of the 
young people from early childhood to old age. While a religious 
background is always kept in mind in these courses, an attempt 
is made to suit them to the particular needs of the group which 
predominates in any organization. In the young people’s Mutual 
Improvement Associations leisure time activities, recreation, and 
other subjects that are interesting to young people are given con- 
sideration. Mature people in Sunday School classes, in the 
Relief Society, and in the Priesthood quorums take up such topics 
of every-day interest as come up in the lives of the members. 
Great freedom is experienced in discussing both religious topics and 
those of practical affairs. In fact, all of them are considered to be 
of interest and worthy of discussion. Spiritual themes may go 
side by side with discussions of the control of some bacterial 
disease, the method of keeping the milk supply pure, or the local 
deficiencies in law enforcement. 


AID IN ADJUSTMENTS 


Young people may find in the discussions of modern science 
or in the trends of sociology material that leads them to question 
some of the older theological conceptions. These questions are 
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welcomed in order that the members of the organizations may be 
given assistance in making difficult transitions. “They are shown 
that it is possible to be deeply religious and at the same time 
thoroughly scientific. ; 

Where the teaching is done intelligently no attempt is made 
to suppress difficult questions nor to hasten over the commonly 
forbidden topics, but each is given such attention as is necessary to 
clear up any physiological, sociological or theological problem. 
In this way the youth gets a type of education that is not found 
in the schools and that is absent from many homes. 


Special mention should be made of education for leadership 
in social service which the various organizations offer. Formal 
education in schools frequently tends to mass cramming which 
gives no opportunity for the development of leadership and int- 
tiative. A member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, however, is given every encouragement to discover and 
utilize these qualities. He is appointed on committees to make 
special investigations, to organize drives for membership, to assist 
those needing help of any sort, to lead out in almost any type of 
theological, social, or intellectual project. Usually more than half 
of the members of the Church above the age of twelve occupy at 
least one and sometimes several of these positions of leadership 
during one year. ‘This is one of the practical phases of Mormon- 
ism the results of which we shall consider more in detail in a 
later talk. © 

Education secured from the organizations just mentioned 
tends to be of the theological-sociological sort and is very good 
as far as it goes. ‘There are, however, many kinds of education 
which cannot be treated fully enough in the brief weekly meet- 
ings. ‘This is especially true for the more intricate subjects which 
require specialized teachers. 


Almost from the first inception of the Church the need for 
instruction in so-called secular matters was felt. Steps were taken 
to establish schools the very year the Church was founded. Later 
the Saints were driven hither and thither throughout the eastern 
and central states and finally into the wilderness of the unsettled 


West. At each new gathering place one of the first tasks was the 


establishment of schools. 

The early schools were necessarily elementary, since most 
of the members were of the pioneer type whose opportunity to 
attend school had been meager. Grade schools continued to be 
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almost the only kind until the people were settled permanently 
in Utah, though there were special teachers of technical informa- 
tion, especially foreign languages, astronomy, and other similar 
sub jects. 

The schools of the Church have never over-emphasized the- 
ology at the expense of other subjects. The attitude of the Church 
is that all knowledge is useful and that the understanding of a fact 
about maintaining a healthy body is just as sacred as is a fact about 
the conditions in heaven. Practical, every-day knowledge may be 
just as divinely inspired and just as useful to members of the 
Church as any so-called religious information. (See Doc. and 


Cov. 88:78-79). 
SUPPLEMENT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The attitude of the Church in maintaining schools was one of 
giving a well balanced education. Under pioneer conditions public 
school education was not available and the Church occupied the en- 
tire field, but as soon as public schools could be established the edu- 
cation conducted by the Church became supplementary in nature. 
Early schools in Utah were largely held in Mormon meeting houses 
or in buildings erected by the settlers on church land. As soon as 
possible, however, these were transferred to public support. High 
schools and academies were beyond the power of the first public 
schools to support, and the Church shouldered this special burden 
of education in Utah until the State schools covered the field. 


As interested as they are in the public schools, the Latter-day 
Saints do not consider that the public educational facilities at 
present develop the full faculties of the students. Because of 
mixed populations it is undesirable to include religious education 
in the public schools even though most educators are agreed that 
religion is highly desirable as a subject of study. “Therefore the 
Church has, since it released its students to the public school sys- 
tem, attempted to furnish this wider view by establishing week-day 
religious instruction to supplement the work of the public schools. 
This is not a proselyting undertaking, but an attempt to give chil- 
dren of members of the Church an opportunity to make up for 
the deficiency of the public school curriculum. 

At the head of the Church educational system stands the 
university with its several colleges which are attempting to train 
for leadership. The university with its well trained faculty, its 
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excellent library, and its fine scientific laboratories is prepared to 
train the young people who enter its doors in the finest learning of 
the modern world and at the same time give them that special 
instruction that will help them to be leaders in all of the fine 
things for which the Church stands. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall consider the 
practical standing of the members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in the educational world, using the common 
statistical sources of information for making comparisons. Good 
night. 
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In our last discussion of the practical phases of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we learned that many of 
the doctrines of the Church promote education in every direction. 
According to these doctrines the members should be interested 
not only in the study of theology but in all branches of academic 
and practical learning as well. Tonight we shall look into the 
facts in the case to see if this theoretical interest in education bears 
fruit in practical results. In this series of talks we ask: Do the 
doctrines of the Church enter into the lives of the members? 
Will the Church stand the pragmatic test? 

So many conditions affect the acquisition of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes that education can never be measured as accurately 
as can, for instance, height or weight. It is obvious, however, 
that if we consider a great number of the outward signs of educa- 
tion we can arrive at a fairly accurate approximation of the 
educational status of the Latter-day Saints as compared with 
other people. 

Before considering the factors for measuring education, it 
should be pointed out that the wealth available often affects the 
kind of educational opportunities that are offered. Rich com- 
munities can afford special teachers for backward or exceptional 
students, and there is not so much necessity for the children of 
well-to-do parents to remain away from school to assist in earning 
a living as is the case with children of the poor. The Latter-day 
Saints have never been a wealthy people and should therefore 
be compared with communities of about average means rather 
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than with those which have been able to afford exceptional edu- 
cational facilities. In wealth per capita Utah, about seventy per 
cent of which is reported to be composed of Latter-day Saints, is 
below the average of the United States; the income per child of 
school age in Utah is only about half that of the wealthy states of 
New York, the New England states, and California. 


LITERACY 


One of the first considerations in judging the educational 
status of a people is the proportion which cannot read and write 


after they reach the age of ten years. According to the U. S. © 


Census for 1930 there was 4.3 per cent of these illiterates in the 
United States. Utah had only 1.2 per cent and the lowest in 
any state was 1. A report by the L. D. S. Church a few years 
ago indicated that only about 0.2 of one per cent of its constitu- 
ents could not read, and while this seems almost too favorable. 
to be accurate, it appears to be borne out by the U. S. Census 
reports of illiteracy in the counties of Utah, for, if we figure this 
item for the group of counties which contain 90 per cent or more 
of Latter-day Saints we find that the percentage is only 0.5 of 
one per cent. ‘The group of counties with less than 50 per cent 
of Latter-day Saints has an illiteracy rate of more than 5 per cent 
and the intermediate counties arrange themselves somewhat in 
order between these extremes. . | 7 

A more desirable basis for comparison is the knowledge of 
facts on the part of adults. The best measure of this factor 
at present is probably the intelligence ratings of the soldiers 
in the World War. ‘The average rating for the Utah men was 
72, whereas that for all native white American soldiers was 61. 
‘There were eight states with a higher rating than Utah. We 
should take into consideration, however, that some of the more 
cosmopolitan states have drained the more intelligent men from 
the less populous states. If instead of all states we consider only 
those which furnished more than 500 men, and whose citizens 
are predominantly native to the state, Utah stands high in all 
of the intelligence ratings and in the combined rating is second 
only to the wealthy old state of Massachusetts. 3 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


As a third indicator of interest in education let us consider 
school attendance. About 70 per cent of all the children in 
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the United States between the ages of five and twenty years were 
attending school when the Census was taken in 1930. Nearly 
77 per cent of the Utah children of this age were attending at that 

time and Utah was second only to the wealthy state of California. 
} Every state in the Union has laws requiring children between 
the ages of seven and thirteen years to attend school unless they 
are physically or mentally unable to do so. As a consequence 
no state has less than 88 per cent of its pupils attending, and the 
average of all states is 95 per cent, with a dozen states reaching as 
high as 98 per cent, one of which reached 98.4 and three others 
98.3. Utah’s percentage was 97.9, and the counties of the state 
which contain more than 90 per cent of Latter-day Saints reached 
98.5, whereas the group with less than half Mormons was only 
95.6 per cent. 

It is, however, in school attendance of those above thirteen 
where the Latter-day Saints stand out most strongly in com- 
parison with the average of the United States. At the ages four- 
teen to fifteen, more than 97 per cent of the Utah children were 
still attending school. “The general average was 89. Still more 
striking is the sixteen and seventeen year group, where Utah holds 
81 per cent as contrasted with 57 for all states. After the age of 
eighteen, when the youths are beginning to be nearly if not quite 
as useful in the industries as adults, a remarkable falling off is 
noted in the number who continue their education. Only 21 per 
cent of all the people in America between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty were attending school during 1930, whereas Utah, which 
stood among the highest four, had nearly 33 per cent. In all of 
these age groups above thirteen the only real rival of Utah was 
California, which, except among the older students where they 
were the same, had just a slight margin over Utah. 


CHURCH CENSUS 


The educational census of the L. D. S. Church did not 
segregate the students into age groups, but considered only those 
of school age, which would include elementary and high school 
students. [he approximate attendance among the Church mem- 
bers was 82 per cent as compared with 77 for the state of Utah, 
and it is especially among high school students where the differ- 
ence occurs. ‘This is verified by grouping the U. S. Census reports 
of Utah counties according to Mormon populations, where it 
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is found that those high in Latter-day Saints are distinctly above 
the state average, and especially so at the ages above the legal 
school requirement, while the counties low in Latter-day Saints 
are much below the state average. 

Another common test of the efficiency of a school system is 
its holding power as measured by the proportion of high school 
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students to the total enrollment. The 1927-1928 school year 


average per cent of high school students in Utah was 20 while 
the national average was 15, with three states having a little better 
showing than Utah. The L. D. S. Church census indicated 
their percentage to be 21 or slightly above that for Utah. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The distinctly favorable educational attitude of the Latter-day 
Saints is further reflected in the returns for the colleges and 
universities. “The U. S. Census does not report those attending 
colleges, but it does report those who were attending after they 
reached the age of 21 years. In proportion to the population 
above this age in 1930, there were 2251 out of every 100,000 in 
the state of Utah, who were attending school, whereas the average 
for America was only 1419. The District of Columbia and 
California were the only ones to exceed Utah. These places, it 
will be noted draw a great many of their students from other 
sections of the country, and if the students are segregated into the 
states from which they came, as was done in special reports, the 
latest of which was for 1922-1923, it is found that Utah fur- 
nishes more college students in proportion to her population 
than even these localities. 

A portion of the very favorable showing for Utah in college 
and university students may be due to the fact that most of the 
normal training students in Utah are taught at the universities, 
but, when these are included with the university statistics of other 
states, Utah still maintains a strong lead. “The results reported 
by the U. S. government for 1927-1928, the latest available, 
show Utah to have 1295 university and normal students per 


100,000 population,. whereas the national average is 954. The 


students are not segregated into their home states but Utah still 
holds a place with the upper half dozen. Utah also exceeds by 
nearly twice the average summer school attendance of the country 
as a whole, and in this respect is exceeded by only two states. 
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Closely allied to the university student, because usually ma- 
ture and seeking high grade information, is the extension and 
correspondent student. Extension students are usually native to 
_the state where the course is given, though the home-study student 
may be located in other states. "The latest government statistics 
On extension courses are for 1927-1928. In this report Utah 
has 725 correspondent students per 100,000 population, as com- 
pared with a national average of 165; the state of Indiana is the 
only one exceeding Utah. In correspondent students as reported 
during the same years, Utah exceeded the general average by more 
than three times, and Wisconsin alone exceeded Utah. 

The only basis for comparisons made thus far have been 
attendance or enrollment. The length of the school term, the 
proportion of the time which the students attend, the cost, and 
other items which may affect the quality of education have not 
been considered. These are the things which are most likely to 
be influenced by the wealth of the people, since high-grade teachers 
cannot be maintained for as long a period in a poor community 
as they can in wealthier ones, and transportation and school equip- 
ment are similarly affected. This may more easily be realized 
by making a simple comparison. There is one county in Utah 
with approximately the same area as the state of Massachusetts 
but with only one thousandth of the population and one-twentieth 
of the road mileage, and the wealth per school child is only about 
one-fifth that of Massachusetts. It is under just such handicaps in 
about a third of the counties of Utah that people must attempt 
to educate their children. 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


Keeping these things in mind, let us consider the indicators 
of the quality of the educational system among the Latter-day 
Saints, beginning with the item of cost. In Utah, according to 
1928 estimates by the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
wealth per capita is about the same as the average of the United 
States as a whole. Yet when it comes to the proportion spent 
for public education, Utah is exceeded by only four states, and 
if we consider the per capita income instead of the wealth, only 
two states use as large a proportion for education. The percentage 
_ of federal, state and local taxes spent for education in Utah during 

1928 was 42; that for the nation, 26, which places Utah in 
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fifth place from the top in her estimate of the relative value of 
this item. The above figures, it will be noted, represent only 
the public expenditures for education. Besides this expenditure 
the Latter-day Saints were supporting a number of high schools 


and colleges, which, if added to the public cost would make still 


higher the proportion of Utah’s expenditures which goes for 
education. 

The sacrifice for education which these items indicate came 
somewhat from such luxuries as automobiles, since Utah expended 
25 per cent as much for her schools as she did for passenger auto- 
mobiles, whereas the national average was only 20 per cent and 
only two states showed a more favorable attitude toward educa- 
tion than did Utah. Despite her relatively high expenditures for 


schools in proportion to her income, however, Utah’s cost per — 


capita is only $2.00 above the national average, with 18 states 
exceeding Utah’s rate of twenty dollars. 


Proceeding to the cost per pupil attending, Utah ranks just 
about where her relative wealth per capita would indicate. “This 
would necessarily follow the large proportion of children in the 
population of Utah and the fact that Utah is sparsely populated 
in the portions outside of the central valleys. 


EXTRA SCHOOL COSTS 


According to Steffebach’s investigations Utah is one of the 
seven states to which a third of the school costs are assignable to 
scarcity of population, and when corrected for this item Utah is 
only slightly over a third as able to support her schools as is the 
average state. (N. E. A. Res. Bul., Vol. 4, 1926, p. 67) 


In view of the fact that Utah has a smaller percentage of 
one room school houses, and more of the fully graded schools 
than any other state except Rhode Island, and that she is among 
the better half dozen states in the proportion of her teachers who 
are normal graduates, and who are mature, experienced teachers 
above the age of 21 years, however, it is probable that not a little 
of the apparent mediocre per capita standing of Utah is due, not 
to a low standard of teaching, but to efficiency through teaching in 
larger and more centralized schools than is the case in most states. 
The average size of elementary classes in Utah is relatively large, 
whereas practically all of the states with high per pupil costs have 
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considerably smaller classes and higher proportions of one-room 
schools. (U.S. Bur. of Ed.) 

Disregarding the differences in costs of living in different sec- 
tions of the country, it is obvious that, since teacher’s salaries com- 
pose over half of the costs of schools, the wealth available per 
student will have considerable influence on the number of days 
which school can be held per year. In 1927-1928 the average 
length of the school term in Utah was only 33 weeks as compared 
with a little over 34 for the national average. When it comes 
to the days attended by each pupil enrolled, however, Utah is 
above the average and the proportion who take advantage of the 
school year as it is in Utah is 87 per cent as compared with 82 
for all states and there are half a dozen states with as good or 
better records. (U.S. Bur. of Ed.) 


LIBRARIES 


Turning next to some of the visible indications of general 
education, let us consider first the libraries. The breadth of edu- 
cation is roughly indicated by the popularity of libraries. Recent 
surveys indicate that about 43 per cent of the population of the 
United States is beyond a reasonable distance of a public library. 
In Utah more than two-thirds of the people are near libraries. 
The volumes in these libraries in 1929 were sufficient to furnish 
132 books for each 100 people in America but Utah had a pro- 
portion of 140. In the college and university libraries the pro- 
portion of books is nearly a third greater in proportion in Utah, 
despite the fact that she has not been accumulating such works for 
anything like the length of time that the older universities have. 
In the public libraries alone, books issued for use outside of 
libraries in Utah is twenty per cent greater than for the nation. 


STATISTICAL INDEX 


Certain statistical methods for summarizing in a single figure 
the educational standing of the different states are available. If 
these are applied, it is found that Utah, in spite of the fact that her 
low per capita wealth, sparsity of population, and other un- 
favorable conditions give her a low rank in ability to support 
education yet this handicap is overcome, and the Latter-day Saints 
rank among the best educated people in America. The latest 
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known compilation of this sort in the Ayres index shows Utah 
to hold place five if the private as well as the public-school factors 
are considered. ‘This is near place seven where Utah was ranked 
in general culture according to the recent compilations made in 
the American Mercury magazine. 

To these more formal types of education must be added the 
educational advantages received by members of the Church in the 
various organizations discussed briefly last week. As will be seen 
from later talks these organizations offer rather unusual opportuni- 
ties for direct education and for the development of initiative on 
the part of the members. 

While all of these methods of comparison indicate a rela- 
tively high standard of education among the Latter-day Saints, it 
must not be thought that they are satisfied with present conditions. 
No present condition, no matter how good, will justify a cessation 
of effort. Nothing short of continuous improvement and pro- 
gression can satisfy those who adhere to the educational convictions 
of the Latter-day Saints. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 
discussions. Good night! 
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In our study of practical Mormonism it is appropriate that we 
investigate the ability of the Church to produce the leaders who are 
needed to guide the people. The world never takes down her 
sign: ‘‘Leaders wanted—-men who have the ability and the in- 
clination to do big, progressive things for the benefit of others as 
well as for themselves.’’ It is when men of outstanding ability 
step forward in answer to this call that we find our homes, our 
cities, Our state and our nation making forward strides. Other 
things being equal, the most satisfactory living conditions are 
found where the greatest number of good leaders are available. 
It is possible to produce superior leaders by training correctly those 
who have a proper heritage for doing big things; conversely, poten- 
tial leaders may fail to develop if they are not given suitable 
opportunity to discover themselves. 


Perhaps no other large organization in the world encourages 
the development of latent leadership in so many different fields of 
endeavor and in such a large proportion of its constituents as does 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. In fact, the 
Church could not function properly unless it did encourage its 
members to ‘be leaders since it finds its leadership within the 


organization. 
1 


MANY WORKERS REQUIRED 


Moreover, instead of the usual one to a half-dozen or so 
officials characteristic of many churches, the organizations within 
the Latter-day Saint Church require very many workers. Within 
each ecclesiastical ward, or local subdivision, composed of several 
hundred members, so many executive and teaching positions are 
required that probably one hundred and fifty leaders are brought 
into service, and in the larger wards the number is even greater. 
In addition there are chosen from each ward a number of other 
officials to serve on stake boards. | | au 

Thus there is a demand for approximately one member out 
of each three to fill some responsible executive or teaching position. 
Nor does this mean that the other two have not held some of these 
positions or will not hold them in the future. It is difficult to 
keep all of the positions filled with men and women who are good 
leaders at the outset but experience and supervision help these lay 
leaders to fit themselves for their responsibilities. 

The wide scope of this training may be roughly sketched by 
a glimpse at the nature of the various organizations. Most of 
them have a president and two counselors, a secretary, treasurer 
and special committees for various activities. At the regular meet- 
ings any member may without previous notice be called upon to 
open by prayer, to lead in class discussion, or to offer the benedic- 
tion—-practices which are helpful in giving experience and estab- 
lishing confidence. | 


BROAD EXPERIENCE OFFERED 


All healthful entertainment and amusement is encouraged by 
the Latter-day Saints, and the management of various enterprises 
by members of the different organizations gives fine opportunity 
for the development of leaders in specific lines. In the Mutual 
Improvement Associations, the Sunday School, the Relief Society 
and the Primary Association frequent programs call for leaders 
of every type. “There are chosen from the lay membership man- 
agers for athletics, scouting and dancing; others take charge of — 
amateur dramatics, pageants, group singing, bazaars, and special 
programs of all kinds. While the leaders are in charge of these 
enterprises they are expected to maintain that important quality 
of the great leader—loyalty to the general cause. 
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Throughout the whole Church, responsibility is entrusted 
to the individual as rapidly as he is prepared for it. The Priest- 
hood, which all worthy male members over twelve years of age 
are expected to hold, progresses from the Deacons, where the 
responsibilities are simple, on through increasingly responsible 
offices until the High Priests quorum is reached. By this time the 
man is expected to possess important leadership qualities, includ- 


ing sympathetic insight, knowledge of the organization and its 


aims, initiative, loyalty, good mental balance and tact. Fre- 
quently these leadership qualities are brought to a focus in the 
young man when he is called to fill a foreign mission. 

This preparation of Latter-day Saints to take responsibility is 
illustrated by an incident in the World War. ‘There had been a 


death, and the officer was in a quandary because no chaplain was 


available to conduct a funeral service. On a sudden inspiration 
he stepped out and said, “‘Are there any Mormons in this com- 
pany?’ Four young men stepped forward. “‘Take charge of this 
funeral,’ said the officer, and the services went forward with 
dispatch. 


ON PRINCIPLE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
With the increasing responsibility as the individual progresses 


to higher offices in the Priesthood and to the higher executive 
positions in the Church, more and more power is given to direct 


_ the affairs of those who need assistance. “This advancement comes 
only after years of testing in the school of experience and during 


these years of service the individual has before him the following 
injunction from the book of Doctrine and Covenants: ‘“** * * 
The powers of heaven cannot be controlled nor handled only 
upon the principles of righteousness. * * * When we: under- 


take to cover our sins, or to gratify our pride, our vain ambition, 


or to exercise control or dominion or compulsion * * * in any 
degree of unrighteousness, behold the heavens withdraw them- 
selves; the Spirit of the Lord is grieved; and when it is withdrawn, 
Amen to the priesthood or the authority of that man.” (Doc. 
gad Cov. 121°3.6, 3.7.) 

| The leaders also have constantly before them the saying of 
_ Jesus, ‘ ‘For whosoever. will save his life shall lose it: but who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it. For 


_ what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
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himself, or be cast away?’ (Luke 9:24, 25.) That these 
admonitions are seriously taken to heart by those in authority is 


well attested by the fact that no important official of the Church 
has ever been indicted for the misuse of the power entrusted to him. 


LEADERSHIP IN PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


Perhaps no man in our country ever had more complete 
direction of the temporal as well as the spiritual affairs of a large 
group of people than had Brigham Young, the second president of 
the Church. He directed the migration across unsettled plains to 
the valleys of the mountains; he laid out new towns and directed 
the construction of roads and irrigation canals; he led in the 
establishment of schools and the fostering of various cultural 
activities, and through it all he was the spiritual leader of the 
people. ‘I’o him and his counselors was entrusted the settlement 
of what, in other places would have been legal disputes. He kept 
peace and promoted cooperation which was the only possible 
means of accomplishing what his followers were able to accom- 
plish. 

Sometimes those who lacked the vision of this great leader 
rebelled against his wishes, but in spite of these few dissenters he 
welded the people together so that they were able to subdue the 
desert in a remarkably short period. From a heterogeneous mixture 
of peoples coming from many lands, he was able to make a united 
people and to imbue them with a practical religious fervor which 
was at once the surprise and the envy of impartial visitors who 
observed the intimate lives of the Mormon pioneers. 

President Young lived in a dramatic age when great physical 
conquests against almost insuperable odds were fought, but he 
was not the exception among the Latter-day Saints in devoting 
his best energies for the spiritual and material welfare of the 
people. Every one of the thousands of authorities of the Church 
has endeavored to exercise his power for the best good of his 
constituents. 

There is good reason for the favorable showing made by 


Latter-day Saint leaders. They have been chosen from the people — 


themselves, regardless of nationality or occupation and practically 
all of them serve without monetary compensation. They engage 
in their various vocations and carry on their Church service as an 
extra activity which uses such time as they can spare. Thus the 
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work is a labor of love. The amount of time devoted to Church 
work by these lay leaders is relatively high as compared with 
that devoted to public service by the unpaid workers in many 
communities. A survey indicates that business executives of eastern 
America average about twenty hours, and the professional men 
about ten hours, a month to such gratuitous service as civic and 
lodge executive positions, whereas the average Latter-day Saint 
Bishop who is really the pastor of the ward, spends between 
sixty-five and seventy hours and the Stake President between 
eighty-five and ninety hours each month in the performance of 
his Church duties while he earns his living in some regular vocation 
of his choosing. 


A SURVEY 


A recent survey by Dr. Lowry Nelson of Brigham Young 
University of the occupations of the Bishops indicates that while 
forty-nine separate fields of work were being engaged in by these 
leaders, sixty per cent of them were farmers, a proportion which 
nearly corresponds with the percentage of farmers among all 
members of the Church. Frequently the two counselors of the 
Bishop are engaged in other representative occupations of the 
community and the three of them usually represent a fair cross 
section of the people. 

The survey shows that practically all of the bishops are 
married men and on the average have seven children, one child 
more per family than was found in representative Utah villages. 
This family life gives them the proper understanding of the prob- 
lems of youth as well as of the older people, for these bishops are 
predominantly middle-aged men, with an average age of forty-six 
years. 

A leader is usually able to lead because he is just a little better 
informed in his field and a little more interested in what he is 
doing than are those who follow him. Formal education helps 
to give this broader viewpoint and to bring the individual into 
contact with the types of work for which he is best fitted to be 
a leader. A recent edition of Who’s Who in America shows that 
eighty-three per cent of the great national leaders of America are 
college educated, but only six per cent of the general population are 
college trained. This, tendency for the leaders to be better educated 
_ than the constituents is indicated in the survey of Latter-day Saint 
authorities. 
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- Besides the formal education, most of the leaders have. had 
more contact with the educational facilities of the Church organiza- 
tions than have the members, and the higher the authority the more | 
of this they have had. Bishops have usually held executive posi- 
tions in many of the Priesthood quorums and auxiliary organiza- 
tions before they were appointed to their present positions and 
seventy per cent of them have had missionary experience. Over 
half of the stake presidents have had all of the experience of the 
bishop or counselor to a bishop or stake president before they held 
their present positions, and eighty-two per cent of them have been 
on missions. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Like most executives elsewhere, the bishops have had con- 
siderable experience outside of their regular professions and church > 
work. Nearly a third of them have been directors of irrigation 
companies, banks, mills and similar institutions, and ten per cent 
of them have served on town boards as mayors, on state legislatures, 
as judges and in other civil positions. All of these things help 
to make these men capable leaders and worthy examples for their 
constituents. 

When it comes to the fifteen highest authorities in the Church, 
those who decide the general policies, we find them to be men of 
very wide experience in the important fields of endeavor and most 
of them have had experience in all of the essential positions in the 
Church before they reached their present positions. “~The members 
of the first presidency are leaders in financial and business activities. 
They are well educated, largely by individual effort; they are wide 
readers; they are interested in education, art, music, and sports in 
addition to their chief interests in the field of religion. 

‘The council of the twelve apostles is composed of men of wide 
and varied training and experience. Among them are found 
business men; statesmen, authors, scholars, executives, professional 
men, scientists and teachers. A number of them have special 
technical training which makes them national authorities in their 
lines. Four of the twelve have the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
from leading American and European universities. 

This brief discussion shows the great possibilities which: the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints affords for the develop- 
ment of all types of leadership. This training, which may. have 
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been developed in Church service, extends into all the activities in 
which the individual may engage. As a consequence one may find 
those who have grown up through the Mutual Improvement 
Association or the Sunday School using the qualities of leadership 
developed in this organization in the directing of some great 
industrial enterprise or in the discharge of some civic responsibility. 
The Latter-day Saints are proud of their system of lay 
leadership and of the opportunity which every member of the 
Church has to serve as an active worker. “Through this service 
they get a much better understanding of the work of the Church 
than if all the officiating were done by a few special officers, and 
the experience of rendering this service is an important force in 
developing capable leaders. 
Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue our dis- 
cussions of some of the practical phases of Mormonism. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made im response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses, and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith's own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 





ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World's 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, addreas 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 West Adame 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 Se. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 Seo. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northern States Mission, 2555 WN. 


Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 Ei- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 
Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
902 


Texas . Mission, Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh — 


Avenue, Denver, Colo, 
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At this time, when we are so near to that day which in 
. Christian countries is the greatest of all holidays, it may not be 
amiss for us to consider something of the significance and the spirit 
of Christmas. We observe it as the birthday of Christ and as such 
it calls to mind His life and teachings. “There is evidence that De- 
cember twenty-fifth is not the real anniversary of the birth of 
Christ; but the day of the week or the month is not important so 
long as we decide on some definite time to commemorate His birth 
and to review the contribution which He made to the world. 

The institution of Christmas as a festival is recorded as early 
as the second century. It is said that Diocletian, ‘“while keeping 
court at Nicomedia, during the latter part of the third century, 
learned that a multitude of Christians were assembled in the city 
to celebrate the birthday of Jesus, and set fire to the building, where- 
by all the worshipers perished in the flames.’’ ‘This type of per- 
secution made it necessary for the followers of the lowly Nazarene 
to gather in secret and to celebrate their festivities at such times 
and in such places as not to attract the attention of their enemies. 


OTHER FESTIVITIES 


In the early days there seems to have been no uniformity in 
the period of observing the Nativity; some held the festival in the 
spring; others in January, conjointly with the feast of Epiphany. 

Many of the pagan nations of antiquity worshiped the sun, 
under different names, as the giver of light and life. “Their festivals 
in its honor took place near the winter solstice, the shortest day 
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of the year, when the sun begins its journey northward as a pre- 
liminary to the opening of spring. “The Romans called their holi- 
day Saturnalia which was marked with great merriment and often 
with license. 

A more barbarous form of these rejoicings took place among 
the rude peoples of the north where great blocks of wood blazed 
in honor of Odin and Thor, and sacrifices of men and cattle were 
made to them. Mistletoe was cut from the sacred oaks and used 
in the ceremonies. 

‘The ancient Goths and Saxons called this festival Yule, which 
is preserved to us in the Scottish word for Christmas and also in 
the name of the Yule log. The ancient Teutons celebrated the 
season by decking a fir tree. 

_. As Christianity replaced paganism throughout Europe, the 
festivities incident to these mid-winter celebrations were gradually 
merged into the day set apart for commemorating the birth of 
Christ. As a result Christmas as we now have it combines the fine 
traditions of a number of European ancestor stocks with the cele- 
bration of early Christians and we have a day which embraces 
high ideals gathered through a score of centuries from many 
peoples. } , 

Even though Christmas comprises features drawn from the 
ancient customs of a number of peoples and even though it does not 
fall on the exact birthday of Jesus, our chief interest in it grows 
out of the fact that it is the day which commemorates the birth in 
Bethlehem of Him whose teachings and example have elevated the 
thinking and living of untold millions of people during the last 
two thousand years. The true spirit of Christmas is in reality the 
spirit of Christ, and the proper attitude for us to keep during this 
Christmas season is that of thinking about Him and His teachings 
as well as doing what we can to see that all mankind shall receive 
the benefit of His teachings. 


LUKE’sS ACCOUNT 


In order that we may have fresh in our minds the record of 
the event we commemorate let us read the description of it given 
by Luke (2:1-16). ‘‘And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. 

‘And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria. 
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“And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 

“And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem; (because he was of the house and lineage of David:) 

s “To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with 
child. - | : 

“And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were 
accomplished that she should be delivered. 

‘And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was 
no room for them in the inn. | 

“And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field keeping watch over their flock by night. 
| “And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
| oe) of the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. 

“And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men. 

“And it came to pass as the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us. ! ! 2 

‘And they came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger.” 


BIRTHPLACE HELD SACRED 


Because of this great event Bethlehem has become a sacred 
place to all of those who adhere to the teachings of Jesus. As I 
_ have visited the traditional place of His birth I have seen pilgrims 
from many lands who came to pay homage to His memory. To 
many, every stone and every blade of grass in the vicinity is ven- 
erated. A great church has been erected over the place and rich 
gifts have been brought to adorn the church as a tribute to Him 
who was born there. 
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The various sects in their zeal to control the sacred place have 
resorted to practices that are entirely at variance with the spirit of 
Him who is being honored. ‘These controversies have often be- 
come so acute that they have had to be adjusted by appeal to the 
civil authorities who for many centuries were Mohammedans. 


When I visited this Church of the Nativity, I noticed that 
one corner of a beautiful rug was turned under. On inquiring the 
cause, I was informed that the rug covered the part of the building 
that had been assigned to the Armenian Christians but that its 
corner extended out over a part that was claimed by another sect 
which would not allow any portion of the Armenian rug to en- 
croach on its space. 


Unfortunately in all of these places where Christ carried on 
His ministry one sees many things that do not entirely conform 
to the teachings of the Master and the spirit of Christmas. 


As I visited the Church of the Nativity, Luther’s Cradle 


Hymn ran over and over in my. mind. 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where he lay— 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying he makes, | 

I love thee, Lord Jesus! Look down from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
—DMartin Luther. 


We know but little about the youth and early manhood of 
Jesus. We know however that He grew in grace, and gradually 
prepared Himself for the brief. ministry which was to be so full of 
wise counsels and divine instruction. He lived as other men lived 
and worked with His hands as other men worked. He passed 
through the daily experiences that gave Him understanding of the 
practical problems involved in every-day human relations. 


Then came His active ministry. It was short in duration, and 
the written accounts of it are brief, but without doubt it was the 
most far-reaching earthly activity of which the world has any rec- 
ord. The principles that were taught, the life that was lived, the 
impression that was made in the minds and on the hearts of those 
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who heard and witnessed are beyond any comparison in the annals 
of history. 


INFLUENCE WIDESPREAD 


During the two thousand years since Jesus taught His doc- 
trines of “‘peace on earth and good will to all men’’ the influence 
of His teachings has gradually spread at an ever-increasing rate till 
now hundreds of millions of the people of the world follow His 
banner and many other millions who have not espoused His cause 
in its entirety have become converts to many of His teachings. To- 
day practically all of the people of the world honor his memory 
as a great teacher of the better life. 

Several years ago, I spent Christmas in Bombay, India, and 
even though most of the inhabitants of that great city profess 
Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, or Mohammedan affiliations, it was evi- 
dent that the whole city was very much influenced by the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

I spent last Christmas in the City of Mexico, and there in the 
great cathedral ragged Indians of Aztec or Zapotec origin knelt by 
the side of aristocratic Europeans. For weeks before the day in 
far-away Oaxaca and in the jungles of Yucatan I saw preparations 
going forward for the celebration of Christmas. 

One needs but to mingle with the natives of the islands of 
the seas, to visit with the peasants of the steppes of Russia or the 
taiga of Siberia, to see Christian schools and hospitals in China, 
Japan, or Malaya, to observe the Copt in Egypt or the Armenian 
in ‘Turkey, to study the daily life of the tiller of the soil in Italy, 
Spain, Austria, or Scandinavia, as I have had the privilege of do- 
ing, to realize what a tremendous hold the Christ-idea has on the 
world. 

We sometimes hear the pessimist insist that this is a Godless 
world and that the spirit of Christ is entirely lacking in the hearts 
of men, but anyone who has traveled extensively is forced to the 
conclusion that the most obvious human tendency is the tendency 
to worship and that the effects of the teachings of Christ extend 
to the most distant corners of the earth. Is it not fitting, there- 
fore, that we join with these hundreds of millions of others who 
at this season spend a few days in special consideration of Him 
whose teachings have had such far-reaching effects in turning man- 
kind toward higher things? 

Once in a while we find a person who, like Scrooge in Dick- 
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ens’ Christmas Carol, belittles the Christmas spirit and throws cold 
water on any effort to promote the feeling of goodfellowship 
among friends and neighbors. These “‘joy killers’’ and pessimists 
should be tolerated but not heeded. This is no time to be turned 
aside from an impulse to do good to others or to lend a helping 
hand to those in need. It is an appropriate time to do all we can 


to add to the happiness of those who come within the sphere of — 


our influence. ¥ ike 

We are commemorating an event of incomparable importance 
to all the world, and should we not put ourselves in harmony with 
the spirit of this event by giving joy to all with whom we come 
in contact? | : 


SELFISH GIVING 


To some, Christmas has come to be merely a time of giving 
and receiving presents. Many look upon it as a great burden be- 
cause of the expense involved. Their vanity in attempting to out- 
do others in the number and costliness of the gifts detracts from 
the proper spirit of the occasion. They are like the rich man of 
whom the Savior spoke who gave to be seen of men; they fail to 
understand the lofty quality of the widow’s mite given in the right 
spirit. Some have only themselves in mind in bestowing gifts. They 
expect that for everything they give more valuable presents will be 
returned to them. ‘hey are like the three kings of Cologne of 
whom Eugene Field writes in the following poem. They fail to 
give their hearts in love for all. 


THE THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE 
By Eugene Field 


From out Cologne there came three kings 
To worship Jesus Christ, their King. 

To Him they sought fine herbs they brought, 
And many a beauteous golden thing; 
They brought their gifts to Bethlehem town, 
And in that manger set them down. 


Then spake the first king, and he said: — 
“O Child, most heavenly, bright, and fair! 
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I bring this crown to Bethlehem town 
For Thee, and only Thee, to wear; 
So give a heavenly crown to me 
When I shall come at last to Thee!”’ 


The second, then. “I bring Thee here 
This royal robe, O Child!’ he cried; 
“Of silk ’tis spun, and such an one 
There is not in the world beside; 
So in the day of doom requite 
Me with a heavenly robe of white!”’ 


The third king gave his gift, and quoth: 
“Spikenard and myrrh to Thee I bring, 
And with these twain would I most fain 
Anoint the body of my King; 
So may the incense sometime rise 
To plead for me in yonder skies!” 


Thus spake the three kings of Cologne, 
That gave their gifts and went their way; 
And now kneel I in prayer hard by 
The cradle of the Child to-day; 
Nor crown, nor robe, nor spice I bring 
As offering unto Christ, my King. 


Yet have I brought a gift the Child 
May not despise, however small; 
For here I lay my heart today, 
And it is full of love to all. 
‘Take Thou the poor but loyal thing, 
My only tribute, Christ, my King! 


‘THE TRUE SPIRIT 


If we are to have the true spirit of Christmas we shall be 
thinking much about giving and but little about receiving. 
shall not be so much concerned with silver and gold, or with fine 
fabrics as we shall with the things of the heart and the spirit. We 

shall be more interested in knowing that our friends enjoy the 
benefits of Christ’s teachings than that they are supplied with fine 
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furs or costly jewelry. We shall not give all our thought during 
the Christmas season to our shopping list, but we shall consider 
how we may assist in spreading good will and happiness to all the 
world, in reducing selfishness, and greed, and in extending the idea 
of the Golden Rule in every activity of life. 

We are now at the threshold of a new year when many take 
stock of themselves to see wherein they can improve their lives. 
Why not this year do this stock-taking from the point of view of 
an ardent follower of the Master to see wherein we can more fully 
understand His teachings and more completely follow His example? 
If we have this in mind we shall be imbued with the true spirit of 
Christmas. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall resume our dis- 
crs of some of the practical phases of Mormonism. Good 
night! 
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One of the best means at our disposal for making a practical 
study of the accomplishments of a church is to examine the work 
of the various organizations sponsored by it. In earlier talks in 
this series we mentioned a number of auxiliary organizations of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and told how the 
members were educated and given experience by the work they did 
in these organizations. 


Tonight I should like to direct your attention to one of 
these which is known as the Primary Association. Its members 
range in age from about four to fourteen for girls, and from four 
to twelve for boys. The activities of this association are so won- 
derful in character building that they challenge the. admiration 
of all who study them, whether they are members of the Church 
or not. This program has grown up so naturally and has at each 
stage of its development fitted in so well with the needs of the 
young boys and girls that every phase of it is alive and dynamic. 


The Primary Association was begun more than fifty years 
ago. “Ihe Handbook of the organization tells us that the first 
program consisted of singing, prayer, often in concert and often by 
the individual child himself; lesson presentation upon such sub- 
jects as obedience, faith in God, punctuality, good manners, Word 
of Wisdom, the memorization of Bible and Book of Mormon 
verses, gems,.and Articles of Faith. It also included the planting of 
corn and beans to be stored for times of famine, hand work, such 
as the making of rag carpets for use in the Church buildings, 
gathering of fruits and vegetables to be donated to the Deseret Hos- 
pital—a pioneer institution of Salt Lake City. 
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Other outside activities were provided such as entertainments, 
picnics in groves and parties at home where games were taught. 
This was the beginning of organized play in the Association. 
Fairs and bazaars were held as early as 1880, and by means of 
these constructive projects, activities were introduced for the first 
time into the organization. The text books were the Bible and 
the Juvenile Instructor. Life experiences and suitable stories were 
thoroughly reviewed. 

The first ten years of Primary work were years of organ- 
ization and adjustment. Later a magazine, The Children’s Friend, 
was established. 


GROWTH 


From one association in 1878, this movement has grown to 
great proportions. It is organized in all the stakes and wards of 
the Church and includes 12,987 officers and teachers. In the mis- 
sions there are 955 such officers and teachers, making a total of 
13,942. In the wards and stakes of the Church there are 31,969 
boys and 48,461 girls who belong to the association. If we also 
include those who are members of the organization in the mis- 
sions, counting those who are not members of the Church but 
who nevertheless are members, we have a grand total of 90,947 
children who are enrolled, and taken with the officers it makes a 
total of 104,899 officers and children. ‘These figures are taken 
from the 1930 annual report. 

Originally the Primary Association comprised boys and girls 
both up to the age of fourteen years, but the boys above twelve 
were later transferred to the Boy Scout organization, when the 
Scout work was incorporated into the Young Men’s Mutual 





Improvement Association. Girls of twelve to thirteen years of age — 


may attend either the Primary Association or the Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Association ‘according to the individual 
preference of their parents. 

At first the children met in one class. Later three groups 
were organized, then six, and at present there are eleven groups. 
In large organizations, each group is divided into a number of 
classes. With the growth of numbers has come enlarged vision 
of possibilities. Fields of activity have been more clearly defined 
and some modifications made, yet the general objectives remain 
practically the same as at the beginning. 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Since 1929 the Primary Associations have been assigned to 
do some of the work that was previously done by religion classes 
in promoting active religious instruction during week days as a 
supplement to work of the public schools. 

The field of activity for the Primary Association is considered 
to be practical religion, developed through the fields of ethics, 
economics, sociology, and athletics. Under practical religion the 
opportunity is afforded for children to practically live out expe- 
riences in the field of religion—to practice gospel principles in a 
happy way and thus find joy in church affiliation, to be trained 
in character building and at the same time be taught faith in God. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 


In ethics a means is provided for teaching the principles of 
right and wrong, and love for right; of developing habits of 
right conduct in all social relationships. “The economic projects 
include teaching the child how to conserve the means which he 
earns, how to work, to save, to spend wisely. “Through work 
and service in and about the house he may be encouraged and stim- 
ulated to share unselfishly; to save for the benefit of others and to 
aid in the support of his own associations and various other church 
institutions including the L. D. S. Children’s Hospital. In this 
self-supporting organization economy may be taught by various 
means including ingenuity in the making of useful and ornamental 
articles from discarded and waste materials. 

Sociology as taught in the Primary organization is in reality 
social ethics,—understanding of problems of life, social relations, 
including agreeable manners and proper decorum. So that the 
work here is practical sociology as it is applied to the lives of 


children. 
RECREATION 


In the field of athletics and play the child is taught the fine 
joy in physical activities or in wholesome play. Here an incentive 
is given to indulge in activities that make for health, joy and 
creative development. 

The Primary program provides for the training of children 
in all that is best in the Church, the all-around expression of their 
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interest in physical, spiritual, rhythmic, dramatic, and social — 


activities. Material is selected which will appeal to the child and 
meet his needs through the various stages of development. During 
this habit-forming period, ‘stress is placed upon health and hap- 
piness through service. 

To the Primary Association as well as the Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations has been assigned the obligation of caring for 
and directing the leisure time and recreational activities of the 
members of the Church. This means that for the younger mem- 
bers the Primary Association cares for these functions. 

The program is designed to fit in with the age requirements 
of the child. The younger children naturally indulge in the sim- 
pler forms of recreation and activities and as they grow older the 
program is made more complex to suit their enlarged capacities 
and is gradually developed to a point where it.is merged into the 
program of the Mutual Improvement Associations, into which 
the young boys and girls go when they complete their work in 
the Primary. Boys are also prepared to become Deacons. 


GROUPS 


The work of the Primary Association is now very well seg- 
regated so that each group has activities exactly suited to its needs. 
‘These hundred thousand boys and girls who make up the or- 
ganization are all busily engaged in those activities that make their 
lives rich and wholesome. ‘The lessons are not prepared merely 
to train them for later living but to help them to live properly 
in the present. 

The first group is that of the pre- sehen age. It includes 
children four and five years old. Here the classes are small enough 
so that each teacher has about ten children in charge. All sorts 
of devices such as pictures, blocks, dolls and other mechanical 
conveniences are used to help entertain the children and challenge 
their interest. “Throughout all of this work, the objectives are 
to teach the children to pray, love their homes, love each other 
and to have consciousness of a Father in Heaven. Here the 
foundation of good character and faith is laid. ‘The exercises in- 
clude selected stories, simple activities, such as rhythmic play, 
dramatization, hand work, and memory work. 

The next group includes children six and seven years of age. 
As in the other group an attempt is here made to meet the require- 
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ments of the child physically, mentally, socially and spiritually; 
to give material to.satisfy all normal impulses and social situations 
for his age. This is the period when children are first entering 
upon their school work and the program of the Primary Asso- 
ciation is meant to supplement what they learn in every-day school. 
It includes new instruction, organized play, additional games such 
as doll play, chasing games, and guessing games. Here the play 
is changed somewhat from individual to group play. 


ZION’S BOYS AND GIRLS 


The next group, which is designated as Zion’s Boys and 
Zion’s Girls, is made up of children of eight years of age. Zion 
stands for the pure in heart and the boys and girls are impressed 
with the importance of this type of attitude. Here the beginnings 
of symbolism are taught. The motto of this class is: “‘Be hon- 
est!”’ Red and white are the colors of the group and an attempt is 
made to get the children into the habit of being loyal to high ideals. 
Wholesome memory work is taken up and an attempt is also made 
to have the children cultivate habits of courtesy and kindness to 
their associates. : 

During the ages nine, ten and eleven, the girls are classified 
in what is called the Home-Builder Group and the boys as the 
Trail-Builder Group. The girls who are nine are called Larks, 
those who are ten, Bluebirds, those eleven Seagulls. Each one of 
these groups has its own definite program and there are little 
ceremonies of a wholesome nature to help build up the idea of 
homemaking on the part of the girl. “These comprise girls who 
are entering into the prime of girlhood in all of its rich beauty 
and promise. ‘They are just budding into the possibilities of 
later life and the teacher of this group has endless opportunities 
for rendering real service. Here an attempt is made to encourage 
the girls to cooperate with their parents to make a better home and 
to raise her youthful ideals of home so that in her own home, if 
she has one, she may be a better homemaker. Bird names were 
chosen for these groups because birds typify uplift and the soaring 
of ideals. 

Each of these groups has its beautiful little ceremony and 
ideals for which it is striving and an attempt is made to have 
the girls take on an attitude of loyalty to the beautiful, the good, 
the wholesome and the uplifting. Take for example the work 
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of the Seagull group; they have an emblem which is a Seagull 
with spread wings. The motto is: ‘Serve gladly,” the charm, 
‘Be beautiful within.”’ The charm secrets are ‘given as: health, 
happiness, courtesy, kindness, knowledge, and culture. With the 
assistance of the advisor, the girls choose these secret charms to be 
aids to them in their work. They are given a pin and they have 
adopted colors and a uniform all of which assist them in their 
aim to.be loyal to the ideals of this group. 

The plan as outlined in this group is to give all-around 
development to the girls, and the Seagull girls are encouraged to 
‘enter various fields of ‘activity as follows: The spiritual field, 
field of knowledge, home service field, health field, handcraft field, 
and a special field termed the Character Crutch. For accomplish- 
ments in any of these fields the girl is given what is termed a flight. 
Suggestions given in the handcraft field are such as help the girl 
to properly value all expression work, to feel the joy that comes 
from using the hands, from creating. All expression work is 
represented by some underlying ‘principle. ‘The girl is taught to 
go to nature for designs. The other fields all have types of 
activities of this same general kind to assist the girl in making 
her flight. 


ACTIVITIES FOR Boys 


The boys of nine, ten and eleven years of age under the 
Trail-Builder group are called Blazers, Trekkers and Guides. At 
these ages are found the fine young men who serve so well as Boy 
Scouts and who desire to get out and do ‘worthwhile things in 
the open. Each of these age groups has its appropriate ceremonies, 


and principles to live up to. The Guide in each, for example, tries 


to be one who points the way for others to follow; he has been 
a Blazer and a Trekker and he has endured hardships and sur- 
mounted obstacles and is, therefore, prepared to be a .Guide to 
those who are seeking new fields of adventure. ‘The guide is sup- 
posed to be a big brother to the Trekker and the Blazer, and assist 
them in becoming ‘better and nobler in all of their work. This 
whole program is preparatory to the boy’s entrance into the 
Scout organization which comes a little later, and the aim of 
the whole program is to give the child wholesome activity from 
his very earliest childhood right up through the various critical 
years into manhood. i 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAM 


In addition to this wholesome department program which 
cares for the individual needs of the boys and girls during these 
tender years, the organization has many activities in which it 
engages as a complete organization. One of these is the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Salt Lake City. This is maintained by a plan 
which provides that each child on his birthday shall bring as many 
pennies as he is years old. This goes into a general fund to care for 
boys and girls who need medical attention and who are not able 
to pay for this service. As much as $22,000 has been raised in 
a single year by the Primary children and their friends for this 
project. In addition to the good which is done to those who are 
served in the hospital, some of the greatest benefit comes to the 
children themselves in the fact that they are actually contributing 
something to the welfare of others. 


One striking part of the Primary program is the handcraft 
work where children are taught in material values. Here they are 
instructed in making many little things that are useful for them- 
selves and emphasis is placed on the necessity of preparing for a 
vocation. ‘The things they make are sold and the earnings put 
into the savings bank so that they may learn how to care for 
money. ‘They are impressed with the necessity of earning money 
to buy the materials which are used in this work. 

An interesting feature in connection with the handcraft work 
is the construction of the things to be used in the Children’s Hos- 
pital. One cannot look over the things that are made by children 
without being deeply impressed with the educative value of this 


_ type of hand work. 


Anyone who sees the Primary throughout the Church can- 
not help but be impressed with its character-building qualities. 
Its value has also been demonstrated in the mission field where 
parents of non-members of the Church have seen the advantages 
of the program and as a result have asked that their children be 
allowed to enroll in the Primary Association even though the 
parents have no interest in most of the work of the Church. In 
the Southern States there was a Primary organization consisting 
of ninety in which only two were members of the Church; the 
others came in because they realized the fine character-building 
effects of the Primary work. 
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The Primary Association is but one of the great auxiliary 
organizations of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
‘These organizations are proving themselves to be very valuable in 
helping the members of the Church to live wholesome, efficient 


and happy lives. 


Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 


discussions. 








THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Ai ttranslation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Méissionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of ‘the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the. Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OR FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 


of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
#. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
acriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
ancient and modern, Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 
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_ In our study of some of the practical phases of Mormonism 
we are considering the auxiliary organizations to see what they 
contribute to the lives of the members. Tonight we shall discuss 
the Mutual Improvement Associations. We use the plural be- 
cause there are in reality two separate organizations—one of 
young men and the other of young women—although the two 
work very closely together. 

From very modest beginnings about sixty years ago the or- 
ganizations have developed until at the present time they include 
more than 100,000 young men and women who are being bene- 
fited by the wonderful program that has been developed. Last 
year approximately 30,000 young people of these organizations 
were studying one or more of the following recreational activities: 
dancing, drama, music, public speaking, and story-telling. In 
literary and musical activities in which contest features were in- 
troduced more than 15,000 participated. Last year about 8,000 
M Men took part in the M Men basketball league. Thus these 
100,000 young people not only received the benefit of a general 
program of study and recreation but thousands of them engaged 
in special activities of a type to promote the development of leader- 
ship. 

AIMS 


Since young people can frequently be reached most effectively 
through the medium of such activities, the aim of the Mutual 
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Improvement Associations is to direct its efforts along the fol- 
lowing principal lines: worship, service, study and recreation. 
In addition to developing spirituality, which always stands out 
foremost among the obligations of the members of the Church, 
comes the desire to take every opportunity to live rightly in relation 
to one’s fellow-men. The Mutual Improvement Associations aim 
to make this possible in a number of ways: in the home and 
family life, in community life, in political life, in vocational 
life, in church life, and in recreational life. Along with this an 
attempt is made to use every opportunity for self-improvement 
through correct living, in life’s work, and in expressional ac- 
tivities. 

In achieving all of these ends a number of passages which 
have become almost axiomatic in Latter-day Saint literature are 
kept constantly in mind. Among these are the following: “This 
is life eternal that they might know thee, the only God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’’ ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.”’ ‘““Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“The glory of God is intelligence.’’ “It is impossible for a man 
to be saved in ignorance.” ‘“Truth is knowledge of things as 
they are, as they were, and as they are to come.” 


REASONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The General Boards of the Mutual Improvement Associa- 
. tions have listed the following ten reasons why members of the 
Church should attend the Association meetings and take part 
in the activities: (1) It places one in companionship with the 
best elements in the community. (2) It gives unusual social 
advantages, and provides wholesome recreation under proper lead- 
ership. (3) It affords opportunity to express one’s self before the 
public, which in itself is valuable training for the duties of life. 
(4) It enables one to discover one’s possibilities and to render 
actual service to others. (5) It satisfies every condition and want 
usually supplied by social societies, literary organizations and 
private clubs; and it teaches young men and young women proper 
conduct at dances and socials. (6) It develops the young man and 
boy in athletics and scout-craft; and teaches the girls the essentials 
of home making. It provides for them both all forms of whole- 
some recreation. (7) It affords training in music, drama, daricing, 
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public speaking, story-telling, and other fine arts, and helps one 
to find one’s life work. (8) It gives one something to do; it 


_keeps alive the ideals of noble ambitions, and holds one in har- 


mony with the truths of the gospel. (9) It offers opportunities 
for the study of religious, ethical, social, and industrial questions 
of the day from the ‘“Mormon’”’ point of view and under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of this gospel. It thus prepares young men 
and women for missionary service at home and abroad. (10) 
It makes one proud to belong to an organization of 100,000 
working for spiritual, social and intellectual advancement in its 
membership. 


DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION 


These young people are doing their work in a number of 
departments suited to their age, interests, capabilities and sex. 
The youngest boys go at once into Scouting and the girls into 
Beehive work which parallels somewhat the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. After passing through the Scout program, the boys gradual- 
ly work into an older Scouting program which has been de- 
veloped under the name of Vanguards. “They remain in the 
group until they are about seventeen years old when they pass 
into the M Men organization which carries them until they are 
about twenty-three. Above this age the work for young men 
and young women is joined. 

When the Beehive girls complete their work at about fifteen 
they become Junior Girls for two years, after which they take 


up the Gleaner Girl’s work during the years between seventeen 


and twenty-three, when they take up the joint activities. 
Regular meetings of the Associations in all of the wards in the 
Church are held Tuesday evening. At these meetings the de- 
partmental work is carried on. The first Sunday evening in 
each month the Mutual Improvement Associations hold a joint 
program where the members have an opportunity to appear before 


the public to present such of their work as is of general interest. 


In addition to the regular meetings many stake and district 
conventions are held to assist the workers in perfecting themselves 
in the work they have to do. Each month there is a Union 
meeting of all the officers of the Mutual Improvement Association 
of the stake. At these Union meetings the activities for the fol- 
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lowing month are outlined, methods are discussed, and all the 
work of the association scheduled. 

The culminating gathering for the year is held each June in 
Salt Lake City. At this annual conference representatives from 
all parts of the Church come together for three or four days 
to discuss the work of the past season and to get instructions re- 
garding the general program and activities of the next year. This 
also offers an opportunity for the grand finals in the contests 
in drama, music, and other activities in which the Associations 
are engaged. 


RECREATION 


The special assignment of the Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciations is to care for the leisure time and recreational activities 
of the members of the Church. The leisure time of the young 
is devoted largely to play and social activities, whereas that of 
older persons is likely to be spent more largely in reading and 
other studious pursuits. “To the school boy, study is work and 
his leisure time is spent in play that gives him a change from his 
work; to those persons who are engaged in physical work, study, 
reading, and other activities of this type afford recreation. 

{In the Mutual Improvement plan an attempt is made to care 
for this leisure time of all of the members and to arrange a pro- 
gram that will be recreational for each group. “The idea behind 
this recreation, however, is not simply devising ways to spend time, 
but an attempt is made to have the recreation profitable as well 
as pleasant. ; 

A few generations ago when practically all the energies of 
people were required to earn a living there was no particular prob- 
lem of leisure time. The worker needed his free time for rest. 
In these days, however, with all of our labor-saving machinery 
and with hours of work shortened by legislation, the profitable 
use of leisure time has brought a real problem. The old idea 
that ‘“‘an idle brain is the devil’s work-shop’’ still holds. It 
becomes desirable, therefore, to see that the brain is not idle, 
by providing activities of a recreational nature when the young 
man or young woman has leisure. : 

The Mutual Improvement Associations have taken upon 
themselves the obligation of seeing that the members of the Church 
are provided with suitable activities during the times when they 
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are not actually engaged in earning a living. For this they 
have provided a very diverse and rich program. Many people 
have never learned to play and it is necessary to teach them how to 
engage in activities other than just work. 

A study of the recreational program of the Mutual Im- 
provement Associations shows it to be one of the richest that has 
ever been devised. It includes the playing of all types of games 
and engaging in dancing, drama, music, hiking, camping, athletics, 
reading, and any other kind of wholesome activity that will 
enable a person to relax, to re-create, to enjoy himself, and to live 
a rich and satisfying life of the kind that will contribute to per- 
manent happiness and add to individual and community welfare. 


CONTEST WORK 


The contest work of the Mutual Improvement Associations 
has become very extensive. [he competitors include various 
types of musical activity, drama, speech, retold story, dancing, and 
athletics. Contests are engaged in between the members within a 
ward organization. Winners then contest in the stake. The 
winners here go to district try-outs, and finally at the time of the 
June Conference winners from the various districts go to Salt 
Lake City and participate in the grand Church finals. Thus the 
entire Church is motivated to activities along these many lines 
and each individual who has talent along any particular line 
has an opportunity to develop this talent. One only has to hear 
some of these plays or to see the finals of the M Men’s basketball 
tournament to realize the good that these contests have done in 
promoting wholesome recreation. 


READING COURSES 


One of the worthwhile features of the Mutual Improvement 
work during many years has been the reading course. It has 
been felt that no higher service could be rendered young people 
than to awaken in their minds a love for good books. No 
activity offers better opportunity for culture and general education. 
The reading of a good book has often changed the life of a boy 
or gitl to the better way. In order to promote and direct the 
reading of good literature among young people of the Church, 
the General Boards annually recommend a reading course. Every 
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effort is made to have the members of the association read these 


books. As an incentive, reports are made and the books are 


discussed. “Time will not permit our giving a list of the hundreds 
of excellent books that have been included on the M. I. A. reading 
course since it was established. We shall therefore simply enumer- 
ate the books in the course for this year. ‘These include: “Life 
Story of Brigham Young,’’ by Gates; ‘“‘People and Music,’”’ by 
McGhee; “‘Medical Aspects of the Word of Wisdom,’’ by Oaks; 
“With Malice Toward None,’’ by Morrow; ‘Singing in the Rain,” 
by Monroe; “‘Larry,’’ by Foster; “‘Modern Pioneers,’’ by Cohen 
and Scarlet. This gives one book for each department and it 
will be seen from these titles that the books are well suited for the 
various ages of members. 


THE SLOGAN 


Another type of activity is the slogan which is adopted 
each year to serve as a guide for action during the year. The 
following will show something of the type used. ‘We stand 
for a sacred Sabbath and a weekly half holiday.’ “We stand 
for thrift and economy.’ ‘We stand for service to God and 
country.’ ‘“‘We stand for pure life through clean thought and 
action.”’ ‘“‘We stand for law, for the people who live it, and the 
officers who enforce it.”” ‘We stand for physical, mental, and 
spiritual health through observance of the Word of Wisdom.” 

These slogans are repeated frequently and throughout the 
year they are hung in a conspicuous place where the members 
of the association can see them and be reminded of the message. 


MAGAZINES 


The Mutual Improvement Associations have for many years 
published magazines which help to carry forward the programs. 
The first magazine to be published by the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association was the Contributor. This went 
through many volumes but was changed into the Improvement 
Era which is now being published as the organ of the associations. 
The Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association for many 
years published the Young Woman’s Journal, but recently this 
was merged with the Improvement Era. All of these magazines 
have been thoroughly high class from a literary point of view 
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and the material covered has been such as auld be uplifting to 
all young people. — | 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Each department of the Mutual Improvement Associations 
has a definite course of study which is published in manuals and 
for which supplementary material is given each month in the. 
Improvement ‘Era. The Scout work, for example, follows the 
outlines of scouting of the national organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America. ‘Continuing from Scouting in the Vanguard 
work a fine outline has been arranged in a book which is called 
“Log of the Vanguard Trail.’’ This is so arranged that boys a 
little older than the ordinary scout can continue to be interested 


in the type of work that is offered there. 


- munity. 


The young ladies, through their Beehive, Junior and Gleaner 
activities, have a program that is very wonderful because it keeps 


the girls interested in uplifting activities, including study. These 


programs are so fine and wholesome as to recommend themselves 
to all who are acquainted with them whether or not they are 
members of the Church. For the older members of the Mutual 
Improvement Associations the programs are arranged for men 
and women to meet jointly. “The more advanced adult group 


_ this year has a course on personal health. Along with this 


direct course of study comes a project in which the members of 
the Association attempt to do something to help out the com- 


The Mutual Improvement program is one of great value 
to all who take part in it. It offers a means by which any person 


may live a better, happier, and more wholesome life. “This is 


one of the fruits of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints of which the members are very proud. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall discuss the 
Sunday School. Good night! 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ate made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: AQ translation of 
records. kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cleth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith's own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY——by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fali- 
ing Away’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth. 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The Worid’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—-by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. , Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 West Adame 
St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Northern States Mission, 2555 N, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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In our talks in this series on practical Mormonism we have 
been considering some of the auxiliary organizations of the Church. 
One of the oldest of these and one that has been most effective in 
influencing the lives of the members of the Church is the Sunday 
School. ‘There are probably few members of the Church who 
have not at some time in their lives taken part in this great organ- 
ization. 


The Sunday School movement in modern times dates from 
1780 when Robert Raikes opened what was called the Sooty- 
Alley School in Glasgow, Scotland. The children were required 
to come with “‘clean hands and faces, hair combed and such cloth- 
ing as they had.’’ Genuine old-fashioned discipline was main- 
tained, the boys being strapped and caned by Raikes himself. On 
the other hand, good behavior was rewarded by the presentation 


_ of Bibles and other books as well as games, shoes, and clothing. 


The inspiration to reach out in the interest of the boys and girls 
marked Raikes as a man of genuine Sunday School spirit. By the 
time he died in 1811 there were something like 400,000 people en- 
rolled in the Sunday Schools of Great Britain. In America there 
had been a number of Sunday Schools established at isolated places 
even before Raikes established his in Scotland, but these American 
ones were merely individual schools and no great Sunday School 
movement was established here until after the Raikes movement 
was under way. 
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. SIRST L,..D..S, SUNDAY m@GHOOLS 


Among the Latter- day Saints the first Sunday Scbont was 
conducted in Nauvoo, although this one was not begun long before 
the one in the British Mission which was established in 1844, The 
credit and honor of organizing the first Sunday School in the 
Rocky Mountains is due to Richard Ballantyne who was both 


superintendent and teacher. It was held in a room of Elder Bal- 


lantyne’s log house which was located on the corner of First West 
and ‘Third South Street, Salt Lake City. During the first year the 
membership numbered approximately fifty, having grown from 
thirty, the number who first met. In stating the reason for the 
establishment of the Sunday School Elder Ballantyne said: ‘“‘I 
felt that the Gospel was too precious to myself to be withheld 
from the children; they ought to have the privilege of Gospel 
teaching and that is the main purpose—to teach them the Gospel.’ 
In the early schools the Bible constituted the chief text. The stu- 
dents read “‘round” and in some schools fundamentals of educa- 
tion were taught as well as the doctrines of the Church. During 
these years each school was a distinct unit; no effort was made in 
coordination. 

In 1866 George Q. Cannon, who had been on a mission to 
Europe, realized the importance of unity in the Sunday School 
work. He established the Juvenile Instructor which since that date 
has been the organ of the Sunday Schools. At the present time its 
successor, The Instructor, contains in each issue most of the out- 
lines necessary to supplement the regular course of study which is 
published in leaflet form. 


The Deseret Sunday School Union was organized to help 
unify the courses of the different Sunday Schools and to assist in 
preparing outlines of study and general procedure. The work 
gradually grew from individual classes with no very definite pro- 
gram into a consolidated unit under the supervision of the Deseret 
Sunday School Union which provides a program including various 
worshiping activities and rather complete courses of graded study. 


DISTRIBUTION 


From one school with one teacher and thirty pupils in 1849 
the organization has grown till in 1930 it had about 2,000 schools 
with 26,661 teachers, and 285,090 pupils enrolled. These Sun- 
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day Schools are found not only in the established stakes and wards 
but also in the twenty-eight missions of the Church. The field 
extends from Alaska on the north, through Canada, the United 
States, Mexico, and into South America. It includes most of the 
countries of Europe, some of those in Asia and it goes on down to 
South Africa. It also takes in Australia as well as New Zealand, 
and many of the other islands of the sea. Wherever any of the 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints meet 
in gatherings the Sunday School functions as one of the most use- 
ful organizations maintained by the Church. 


ORGANIZATION 


The work of the Sunday Schools is carried on under the di- 
rection of the First Presidency of the Church by the General Super- 
intendency and the General Board of the Deseret Sunday School 
Union. This General Board holds weekly meetings at which time 
reports are heard concerning the various Sunday School activities, 
plans are discussed and the work of the Sunday School is outlined 
and directed. “[his Board is composed of more than thirty men 
of wide experience and intimate understanding of problems of the 
Sunday School. An examination of the names on the Board shows 
them to come from a wide range of secular vocations: school teach- 
ers, lawyers, business men, college professors, and various others. 
‘The members of the Board also call on many other specialists, in- 
cluding women, to assist them in preparing outlines of courses of 
study and helping in formulating various devices to promote the 
cause. 


In each stake of the Church there is also a Board comprising 
both men and women which has supervision over the Sunday 
Schools of the stake. A specialist supervises the work of each de- 
partment. In the various wards there is a complete organization 
to carry on the actual work of the Sunday School. This local set 
of officers consists of a superintendency, a secretary, a music di- 
rector, and other officers as they may require, as well as teachers for 
the various classes. “Thus the whole organization is tied together. 
The broad plans are made by the General Board; these in turn are 
carried on to the stake boards who then supervise the work in the 
various wards. One great program is being carried on by nearly 
300,000 persons who are active in the Sunday Schools. This great 
project of education is thoroughly graded and it provides instruc- 
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- tion for children from four years of age right up through young ; 


manhood and womanhood and for adults of all ages. 


The ultimate aim of the Sunday School is to have enirolled’ ; 
in it every member of the Church. For children from the time of — 
birth up to four years of age, when they enter the kindergarten © 


class, a cradle roll is maintained. Then for elderly people who 
are not well enough to attend the Sunday School or for those who 


may be kept away by their work or by other causes, a reserve roll © 
is provided so that theoretically every person in the Church may be — 
enlisted in this great organization. While this goal has not been 


reached, it gives an aim for which to strive. 


RELIGIOUS STUDY 


To the Sunday Schools has been assigned primarily the work 
of studying religion. In all of the various activities and organiza- 
tions of the Church a certain amount of religious instruction is 
included so that none of them is entirely divorced from religious 
work, but the Sunday School has the special obligation of teach- 
ing religion. Its course of study is so arranged that if a student 
begins in the kindergarten and proceeds through the various de- 
partments he will have a well-rounded comprehension of funda- 
mental religion and the doctrines of the Latter-day Saints. 


The Church prides itself on the fact that all of its members 
are, or should be, conversant with its doctrines. It is not a church 
where only the officers are able to explain its teachings. It is felt in 


some churches that the doctrines of the church should be inter- 


preted only by specialists. “This is not at all the point of view of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, which insists that 
each and every member should be so well prepared on the doctrines 
that he may at any time be able to explain them to any inquirer. 


It is in the Sunday School more than any other place that the 
members of the Church have an opportunity to learn of these doc- 
trines and to get a rather complete understanding of the principles 
and teachings which the Church espouses. In the Sunday School 
the standard works of the Church—the Bible, the Book of Mor- 
mon, Doctrine and Covenants, and the Pearl of Great Price—are 
the basic guides although special texts are provided for each de- 
partment. For the older members of the Sunday School who have 
already had an opportunity to study these fundamental courses,: 
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i progressive lessons are Sutlided” on practical topics and the work- 
ing out of the practical phases of the gospel. 


DEPARTMENTS 


From the Handbook of the Sunday School we take the fol- 
lowing outline showing the department, ages, and the subjects that 
are taught. First, comes the kindergarten for children of the ages 
four, five and six. In the kindergarten selected stories from the 
Old and New Testament and other faith-promoting stories are 
given in a form simplified for children. This department is con- 
ducted according to well-known kindergarten methods. 


The Primary Department i is for children seven, eight and nine 

years of age. The theme is a discussion of stories from the Old and 
New Testaments. The Department of Church History for chil- 
dren of ten and eleven years of age has a very comprehensive course 
of study covering the history of the Church and backgrounds of 
history associated with religious movements. 


The next division has a group of alternating courses. The 
first class includes young people of twelve, thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. “The second class includes those of fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen years and the third, those of eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty years of age. ‘The first of these divisions in 1931 stud- 
ied biographies of the Old Testament. The third in 1931 con- 
sidered the prophecies of the Old Testament. Alternating with 
this Old ‘Testament group are two other groups which include the 
same ages except that in the progressive study the students do not 
repeat the work in any of these lines. These other two groups 
have as their basic subjects the New Testament and the Book of 
Mormon. Thus from twelve years of age up to twenty the stu- 
dents are making intensive studies of these fundamental scriptures. 
In each of them there is an elementary, an intermediate and an ad- 
vanced course. 


Immediately above these age groups is a division known as 
the Missionary Department which includes all of those who are 
eligible to do missionary work. In this department some of the 
practical works of the Church are discussed and a review is given 
of the fundamental principles and the doctrines of the Church so 
that those who go through this department have a general well- 
rounded idea of. the practical working-out of the ordinances and 
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doctrines of the Church as well as a theoretical understanding of its 
principles. | 


ADULT WoRK 


Finally there is a department for adults who have finished 
the regular graded lessons of the Sunday Schools. For many years 
this was called the parents’ class and in it were considered practical 
problems of parents. The present outline calls for a study of 
theoretical and practical theology. The list of subjects for 1932 
in this department includes: ‘‘Vitalized Religion,’ ‘‘Man’s In- 
ability to Discover God,’’ ““How to Know God,” ““The Nature of 
God,”’ ““The Relationship of Man to God,”’ ‘““The Nature of God's 
Commandments,”’ ‘“‘Man’s Part in His Own Salvation,”’ ‘“‘Honesty 
in Thought and Action,’ ‘‘Sacredness of the Human Body,” ‘““The 
Marriage Covenant,’’ and “Life Beyond the Grave.”’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


If we look over an issue of The Instructor, the organ of the 
Sunday Schools, we see that in addition to the regular departments 
of instruction there are a number of administrative divisions. First 
comes the Superintendent’s Department; then the Teacher Training 
Department which gives many practical instructions to the teach- 
ers in the Sunday School to assist them in making their teaching 
more effective. Following these come a department for Librarians, 
one for Secretaries, and one for Choristers and Organists. Thus the 
Sunday Schools of the Latter-day Saints call for the service of many 
officers and teachers and they provide excellent instruction for both 
the young and the old. 


Those who have charge of the Sunday Schools are trying to 
make of them places of gathering for all of the members of the 
family—places where young and old alike will find much of in- 
terest in uplifting their spiritual natures. After joining in worship 
through song, prayer, and partaking of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, each goes into his own department where he meets with 
others of his own age and capabilities for the study of the phase of 
religion which seems best suited to his capacity. 

Anyone who has attended the Sunday Schools of the Latter- 


day Saints cannot help but be impressed by the fact that they are 
organizations which promote spirituality, high ideals, a desire to 
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worship, and a determination to live a better life. The Latter-day 
Saints are proud of their Sunday Schools and they feel that the 
organizations could be attended with profit by any intelligent per- 
son who has an interest in religion or who desires to worship God. 
As places of worship and as agencies to promote theological study, 
the Sunday Schools have a real service to render. Incidentally, these 
organizations are also excellent places for members of a community 
to meet their neighbors in a spirit of brotherly love and good fel- 
lowship. 


Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall discuss the Re- 
lief Society. Good night! 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: <i translation of 
secords kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c. library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelations given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
loth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 


the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY ORF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘*Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c. 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- . 


mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages $1.75; flexible leather, de lux 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church ef 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 West Adame 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States. Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northern States Mission, 2555 N, 


Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 BE. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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Since the early days of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, women have played an important part in all that has 
been accomplished. By the fundamental philosophy of the Church 
woman is placed side by side with man as a co-worker, a helpmate, 
and a companion. She is considered his equal in capabilities and 
in destiny. The two are to go through life and eternity together 
sharing joys and sorrows, each carrying part of the burdens and 
each receiving the merited part of the rewards. 


Throughout the ages in many parts of the world woman has 
had difficulty in establishing equality with man in either rights or 
opportunities. “Too often she was considered as man’s servant, and 
as such she did not share his opportunities for education or liberty 
of action. She was surrounded with conventions which made her 
almost a slave without liberty to go beyond her own household and 
without opportunity to engage in occupations outside of a few 
household pursuits. The story of the emancipation of woman from 
the hampering limitations previously placed on her is one of the 
very interesting chapters in the development of western civilization. 
This emancipation has scarcely begun in the Orient, where it is 
still taken for granted that women are inferior to men and where 
they are just beginning to taste the first fruits of civic and economic 
liberty. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE RELIEF SOCIETY 


The Relief Society of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints was organized March 17, 1842, by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, in Nauvoo, Illinois. The Church at that time was only 
twelve years old, and this early recognition of women was in 
keeping with the spirit of the gospel and the philosophy on which 
it is based. | 

According to a historical sketch of the Relief Society written 
by Amy Brown Lyman, from which much of the material of this 
talk is taken, it is thought to be the oldest national woman’s 
organization in the United States which has continuously persisted. 
The only national woman’s organization of earlier origin was the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society organized in 1837; this was dissolved 
after the abolition of slavery. Six years after the Relief Society 
was organized, the American Woman’s Suffrage Association was 
founded in 1848. This society went out of existence with the 
passage of the nineteenth amendment in 1920. 


SCOPE 


From a small beginning, the Relief Society has grown and 
developed until it has become national and international in scope 
and influence. It has branches in forty-three of the forty-eight 
states of the Union, in Canada, Mexico, in most of the European 
countries, in Asia Minor, in South Africa and in the following 
Pacific Islands: Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, Tonga and in New 
Zealand and Australia. I have personally had an opportunity of 
observing the excellent work of the Relief Society in many of 
these foreign countries, and everywhere the same fine service has 
been found. 

Because of its special interest in practical human welfare and 
health work, it has not only inaugurated and fostered movements 
in these interests but it has cooperated with, and supported other 
agencies working in the same cause. In the United States it has 
cooperated faithfully with a number of the state health departments 
as well as with the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor in the interest of the infancy and maternity act. 

During the World War the Relief Society was closely asso- 
ciated with the American Red Cross. As a patriotic privilege and 
duty it also assisted in the sale of Liberty Bonds to raise funds 
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for the Government, and also in the food conservation movement. 

A few decades ago its officials and members worked faithfully 
in the cause of woman’s suffrage, affiliating with and supporting 
the national movement. It has also lent its interest and support 
to local and national legislative reform measures which have.been 
for the benefit of mankind generally and particularly for women 
and children. 

For its members, it has made provision for educational and 
welfare work, and for spiritual development, and has always 
sought to be a comforting influence and a stabilizer of individual 
and community morale. 


AFFILIATIONS 


The National Woman’s Relief Society, as the organization is 
officially designated, is a charter member of the National Council 
of Women of the United States. The Society was invited to 
send representatives to the organization meeting of the Interna- 
tional and National Councils in Washington in 1888 and in 1891. 
It became fully affiliated and it has since been a continuous, active 
member of the federation. Officers of the Relief Society have filled 
a number of important offices in the National Council. 

The Relief Society has for a number of years been a sustain- 
ing member of the National Conference of Social Work; it is also 
a member of the Utah State Conference of Social Work and a 
member of other similar organizations. 


MAKING PEOPLE INDEPENDENT 


The Relief Society is not, and never has been, merely a source 
of doles for those who are down and out. It has realized that 
the best charity is that which assists people to help themselves. In 
line with this point of view it has fostered any new work or 
industry that might give employment. 

An example of this was the effort of the Relief Society in the 
early seventies to help in establishing a silk industry which was 
successful for a number of years. [he raw material won prizes 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. Susan B. Anthony wore, 
with much pride, a dress made of Utah silk, presented by the 
women of the Relief Society. While this particular industry was 
not able to meet later competition, it shows the type of work that 
the organization set itself to accomplish. 
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In pioneer days in order to facilitate the exchange of domestic 
commodities when money and manufactured goods were scarce, 
the women of the Relief Society operated cooperative stores and 
exchange places. At these centers of operation, they exchanged 
the products of their labor for something which others might have 
to exchange. [hey also exchanged household goods or anything 
else that enabled the members of the community to more adequately 
meet the difficult problems encountered in pioneer life. 

This same practical way of meeting situations is still going 
on. For example: Recently the members of the Relief Society in 
Tahiti, needing to raise money for one of their projects, dove for 
pearls as a means of getting the funds. 


SPECIAL BUILDING 


In order to promote and develop their work effectively the 
members of the Relief Society raised funds and erected halls where 
their weekly meetings and socials were held and where they 
gathered to sew, knit, remodel clothing, prepare burial clothes 
and make quilts and carpets. ‘These articles were sometimes sold 
for the benefit of the society's treasury, but were given freely to 
those in need. “These halls were necessary in the early days of 
the Church when the meeting houses were small. Later, however, 
with the erection of modern meeting houses, practically every L. 
D. S. chapel has been provided with a room suitable for carrying 
on the work of the Relief Society. 

In many places the Relief Societies also built granaries to hold 
the grain they stored as a provision against famine in the days 
when the lack of transportation facilities made every community 
a place of possible hunger and suffering in case of a local drouth. 
During the World War the Relief Society had on hand a hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat which was turned over to the food 
administration at a price set by the government. The interest 
on the money from the wheat fund has been set aside to aid in the 
work of maternity and child welfare. This action was taken just 
seven months prior to the enactment of the Sheppard-Towner Bill 
by congress providing for national aid for maternity and infancy. 


HEALTH AND MATERNITY WORK 


Anticipating the need of the cooperating of various agencies 
by state boards and bureaus, in the administration of the maternity 
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and infancy act, and desiring to be of greatest assistance in this 
work, the General Board of the Relief Society recommended that 
Relief Society women everywhere cooperate with their various 
states in helping to make this act effective. “The Board recom- 
mended also that maternity chests be established for each local 
ward and branch to contain suitable material for mothers and 
new babies. 

‘These recommendations were readily adopted by Relief So- 
cieties generally and through their aid in cooperating with state 
boards of health and child hygiene bureaus the work of establishing 
clinics and health centers was promoted. In one locality, Cotton- 
wood Stake, Salt Lake County, a first-class maternity hospital was 
established in 1924 by a group of local units and has operated 
successfully ever since. 

In early days this general type of work was promoted 
throughout the Church by nursing courses in which a large number 
of the members of the Relief Societies were instructed in methods 
of caring for the sick. Later the organization sponsored more 
complete nursing courses. ‘Io stimulate interest in nursing the 
General Board has established two loan funds—one for the benefit 
of women desiring to take hospital training, and one for graduate 
nurses who desire to go into public health work. 

In a number of counties Relief Society women have cooper- 
ated with other agencies in supporting a county public health nurse. 
In one county the women cooperated with the school district and 
the county in establishing a dental clinic, providing a portion of 


the money necessary for the project. In another division, drinking 


fountains were placed in two public school buildings by the local 
branches. In a number of sections the organization helped, 
through a special civic pride campaign, in promoting public health, 
general sanitation and community beautification. Whole com- 
munities were renovated and made sanitary; flowers, trees, and 
vegetable gardens were planted, and flies and rodents destroyed. 
During recent years the Relief Society has done much in the 
field of mental hygiene. Sentiment has been created in favor of 
mental tests in addition to physical examinations as an aid to 
vocational guidance of young people, and as a means of solving 
behavior problems in adults as well as children. Sentiment has also 
been created in favor of intelligent and adequate care of the mentally 
ill and handicapped, and for constructive preventive work in this 


field. 
», 


RELIER AND SOCIAL WORK 


The Relief Society has always been on hand to render aid — 
in case of any local or general emergency. If there is a death in © 
any of the wards, Relief Society workers are among the first to © 
offer their services in arranging for burial or in caring for the — 
family. If a home burns down the Relief Society is on hand to © 
help the destitute family find temporary shelter and aid them — 
in establishing a new home. Where floods have swept away — 
houses and covered fields and gardens, Relief Society workers have © 
been veritable angels of mercy. In case of epidemics where pro- © 
fessional health workers are taxed beyond their. capacities, the — 
Relief Society furnishes a powerful reserve since so many of its | 
members have received some training in meeting situations of this 
kind. These faithful women are prepared to marshal the entire © 
resources of the community to aid those who are in distress. 


The charity work is done in cooperation with the Bishops 
of the Wards but the members of the Relief Society are the real © 
bulwark of strength. | 


At the time of the earthquake-and fire in San Francisco in — 
1906 the Relief Society was among the first agencies in the United — 
States to offer relief. Its contribution consisted of a carload of © 
flour and more than a carload of bedding, linens, and hospital © 
supplies. Between the hours of 11:00 a. m. and midnight of the © 
fatal day, a car was completely filled with bedding and supplies © 
and was soon on its way to the devastated area. Later additional — 
bedding and supplies were furnished. A year later a carload of © 
flour was sent to China for the relief of famine sufferers. 


A series of outlined lessons in social service has been presented — 
in the Relief Society Magazine since 1920, and has been the subject — 
of discussion each month at one of the weekly meetings in all the © 
branches. The subjects have included physical health, mental © 
hygiene, public health, recreation, unemployment, poverty, housing — 
and many other similar subjects. Social service topics have also © 
been frequently the subject at conferences, and at “‘leadership © 
institutes.” 


The social welfare and the education departments react favor- : 
ably on each other. ‘The education department features in one © 
meeting each month studies in social welfare which stimulate and 
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create interest in the actual projects in welfare work and social 
reform which the Society is sponsoring; while the various local 
workers who are dealing with the actual problems in turn vitalize 
and stimulate the class work. These departments are powerful 
factors in creating public opinion. 


MEETINGS AND COURSES OF STUDY 


Ward and branch meetings are held regularly each week in 
the Relief Society except during the summer months when they 
are held monthly. In addition to these meetings annual stake or 
district conferences and semi-annual general conferences are held. 
Members of the General Board travel to the stake conferences to 
study conditions and supervise local work and the local workers 
go to the general conferences to receive inspiration and instruction. 
These conferences are very helpful in standardizing and unifying 
the work and bringing to each local unit any new methods that 
might have been developed. 
| One of the most important phases of Relief Society work is 

the course of study by which each member finds herself constantly 
engaged in studious activities. [his means ‘that practically every 
woman who is a member of the Church is an active student 
throughout her life. 

Independent of any value the organization may have as an 
agency of relief to individuals on the outside, it is amply justified 
from its contribution to the lives of its members. Women who 
with advancing years might tend to be cut off from the activities 


_ of the world find in the Relief Society a source of interesting and 





helpful activity and study. “They may serve as Relief Society 
teachers who each month visit the homes in their district to search 
- out any special needs of the people and to bring comfort and cheer 
 toall. If they are not teachers themselves they have a consciousness 
that they may at any time be visited by these teachers who come to 
inquire into their welfare. 

Thus we see that the Relief Society of the Latter-day Saint 
Church is without doubt one of the greatest organizations for the 
promotion of effective charity and for adult education among 
women that can be found anywhere. It is one of the choice 
- fruits of Mormonism. 

Next week at this hour we shall continue our discussions of 
practical religion. Good night. 
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THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church: also some 
additions by his successors ,in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY KADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “‘FALLING AWAY’ or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1550; 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church. address 
any of the following headquarters: 


153 West Adams 


California Mission, 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northern States Mission, 2555 N. 


Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 E}l- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 


Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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In our discussion of some of the practical accomplishments 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we now come 
to the subject of charity. The foremost sociologists of today are 
in agreement with the teachings of Jesus that among the essentials 
to human progress are the strengthening of the weak, the enrich- 
ment of the impoverished, and the redemption of the lowly. It is 
obvious that neither spiritual nor temporal progress can be fully 
attained when a portion of the people is suffering from lack of the 
necessities of life. One of the big problems of the world today is 
to make a distribution of wealth to those who are deserving with- 
out injuring those who wish to be helped merely because they are 
not willing to put forth an effort to earn a living. 


The spirit of helpfulness among the Latter-day Saints is very 
strong. Phil Robinson, a writer who made a thorough study of 
the people several decades ago, said: ‘‘Charity, unquestioning, 
simple-hearted charity, is one of the secrets of the strength of this 
wonderful fabric of Mormonism. The Mormons are, more nearly 
than any other community in the world on such a scale, one 
family.” 

‘The simple-hearted charity referred to by Mr. Robinson is 
not that of indiscriminate almsgiving nor of public doles. Neither 
of these methods has ever received the support of the Church. 
‘The leaders have always been strong advocates of brotherly love 
and of help to the unfortunate, but they have also clearly seen 
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that public charity as commonly administered tends to make the 
poor still poorer and less self-sustaining. “The Latter-day Saint 
system of charity aims first at the root of the evil which causes 
poverty and thus tends to reduce it to a minimum before the 
actual charity begins. At the same time the Church perhaps 
renders aid to a greater proportion of its worthy poor and with 
less of the stigma of unwise charity than is the case with most 
religious organizations. 


WRONG KIND OF CHARITY 


The problem of the poor and the helpless has been a sore 
spot in the world throughout all history. The Bible is full 
of examples of mendicants and almsgiving as is the record of 
practically every people. Rome at about the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era was attempting to solve the problem of poverty by a 
system of doles as England is today, and with essentially the 
same result; the greater the effort to satisfy the poor, the greater 
the number who make application for relief, until the burden 
becomes unbearable. In Rome the number steadily increased 
from 200,000 to nearly half a million within a relatively short 
time and then was reduced to about the original number without 
greatly affecting the suffering. 

Some of our own American cities have suddenly eliminated 
the public dole system and almost all of the so-called paupers 
have found suitable means for living without resorting to private 
charitable institutions. Investigations in such states as Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Massachusetts, and New York have shown that 
about fifty per cent of the public dole seekers were motivated 
by the ‘“My-neighbor-gets-it-why-not-I’’ thought, rather than 
any actual need for relief. When the dole becomes too lavish 
even the stigma of public charity does not deter an applicant who 
prefers such a method of securing a living to honest work, and 
there is a mad scramble for the easy living. 

Few of the able-bodied men and women accept the charity 
of the poor-house and most of those who do have lost their 
spirit of self respect, and accept this as a last resort. In these 
almshouses may often be found individuals with the social diseases 
as well as those who are feebleminded or senile. “This condition 
frequently makes these institutions repugnant to the more normal 
individual who needs help. 

It is obvious to any student of the subject that much of 
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the money spent in public charity is wasted through expensive 
administration and that too little of what is spent acts as a 
vaccine against the malady of poverty. It is still largely in the 
stage that medicine held in the early part of the last century; 
the remedy is given to cure the disease and allay the fever after 
it reaches its height, but almost nothing is done to prevent the 
disease. 


GETTING AT THE ROOT 


In its influence in warding off poverty, as well as in its 
actual giving, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
may justly claim to be among the most advanced agencies in 
eliminating pauperism. In the first place the Church doctrines 
are aimed against indolence and the indifference attitude of mind. 
They teach that to gain favor in the future requires work here 
en earth and that diligence here will be rewarded proportionately 
there. Not only this, but idleness is specifically warned against 
in such passages as the following: ‘‘Let every man be diligent 
in all things. And the idler shall not have place in the church, 
except he repent and mend his ways.’ (Doc. and Cov. 75:29) 
and ““Thou shalt not be idle; for he that is idle shall not eat the 
bread nor wear the garments of the laborer.’’ (Doc. and Cov. 


42:42.) 


As we learned in a former talk, the Church organization tends 
to give its youth a wide experience in a great number of different 
types of leadership so that each may have an excellent opportunity 
to discover his best talents. “This matter of discovering the type 
of work which offers most satisfaction is recognized as an im- 
portant factor in creating interest in the work and it therefore 
promotes industry which is an antidote to poverty. Especially 
has the Church emphasized education, which, because it so fre- 
quently opens several avenues of usefulness to the individual, 
makes him the better prepared to remain above poverty. Yet the 
authorities have warned against purposeless education which un- 
wisely swells certain kinds of jobs that are popular because of 
the white-collared attire they permit. [hey have striven to make 
clear that even the so-called common labors of life can by diligent 
study and application, be made worthy of any man or woman’s 
best efforts. With such an attitude it is easy to obliterate the false 
dignity which sometimes stands between a reasonably satisfactory 
job and charity. 
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SICKNESS AS A CAUSE 


Another of the primary sources of poverty over which the 


Latter-day Saints claim. more than ordinary control is that of 
sickness, which is frequently the beginning of a vicious cycle that 
includes both sickness and poverty. The teachings of the Church 
are against all physical excesses which may weaken the body. 
“The Word of Wisdom”’ especially warns against alcohol, tobacco, 
hot drinks, and excessive meat eating. _Intemperate use of these, 
particularly alcohol and tobacco, is frequently a contributing 
cause to poverty and sickness, and in turn may also be followed by 
immorality, insanity, and other evils that so often lead the user 
to public charitable institutions. “The Latter-day Saints may 
not all fully live up to the teachings of the Church in avoiding 
excesses and things which are not good for the body, but as we 
shall see in a later talk, they are relatively free from diseases, 
especially the ailments caused by violations of the Word of Wis- 
dom, and they are exceptionally free from insanity, feebleminded- 
ness, and the social diseases, all of which evils increase the number 
of paupers. 


BROKEN HOMES 


One of the most important factors in bringing people to 
the border line of poverty is the support of those who are in- 
capable of earning their own living. Most of these helpless 
individuals are children below the age of eighteen and those who 
are infirm from old age. Under normal circumstances the head of 
the household who is reasonably ambitious and industrious is 
able to support his children and perhaps an aged parent, but if 
for any reason the home is broken up by separation of the parents 
the burden of support is often too great for the parent who is 
left. Most of the Latter-day Saints live in the West, where the 
sentiment toward divorce is the most liberal in America, but 
broken homes among the members of this Church are rare. Di- 
vorces of those who have been married according to the holy 
rites of the Temple are proportionately much less frequent than 
those of even the conservative eastern states. [he sacredness of 


the home is continually stressed by the Church leaders, and this — 


undoubtedly helps to stabilize it. 
Another primary cause of pauperism is the lack of a proper 
reserve to tide the family over a period of sickness and lack of 
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work. This for the common family is best met by a home and a 
garden. [he Latter-day Saints have always been notable for the 
large proportion of families who iown their own homes. | 


While the teachings and practices of the Latter-day Saints are 
such as to minimize sickness and poverty, it is inevitable that no 
system of teaching, be it ever so wise, can fully eliminate these 
evils. [here are always such inevitable conditions as accidental 
crippling, incurable diseases, infirmities of old age and children 
being left orphans. It is probable that the proportion of Latter- 
day Saints who are actually in want is considerably less than the 
ten per cent usually considered as the minimum in such circum- 
stances in the populations of civilized countries. Whatever the 
proportion, however, it requires great care in assisting the poor 
so that they will not become parasites, unwilling to fill their 
proper places in the economic world. 


Perhaps no large organization in the world is better able to 
make a wise distribution of charity than is the Latter-day Saint 
Church. This follows from the fact that while the administrators 
of relief are not professional they are, nevertheless, carefully 
trained in approved relief methods. The individuals in need are 
known personally to the officers of the ward. The members of the 
Relief Society have the best possible opportunity through their 
monthly visits to learn the conditions of those who are in need 
and to report to the Bishop so that he may give assistance 
intelligently. 


WorK INSTEAD OF, ALMS 


Instead of giving outright to able-bodied families, they are 
ordinarily provided with work if it is obtainable. The Church 
authorities frequently make inquiries throughout the communities 
concerning the labor market, and willing workers are told where 
suitable employment may be secured. This is especially ad- 
vantageous to newcomers who are not acquainted with industrial 
conditions of the new environment. During dull times the au- 
thorities have created work by taking commercial contracts, by 
opening up a new business, or by going forward with improve- 
ments which would otherwise wait till later. In some instances 


‘whole colonies of Latter-day Saints have been saved from failure 


With its attendant want and distress by timely aid from the Church 
through investments in irrigation projects, agricultural enterprises, 
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or other undertakings which were threatened because of lack of 
capital to go forward. When entering such projects the Church 
strives to preserve its capital so that it can be used as a revolving 
fund to aid others in distress, but the primary object is to look 
after the welfare of as many of its members as possible, and if 
this should necessitate a small sacrifice to insure a great amount of 
aid, the Church would logically take the broader course. 


When work cannot be obtained and families are likely to 
suffer, food or money may be given outright during the period 
of the emergency, but those who receive this help are likely to be 
able to help others after being put on their feet. The closeness 
with which the members are bound together socially makes it 
comparatively easy for the authorities to discover those who are in 
need; this allows them to aid many who are in distress but who 
shrink from making requests for charity. Not infrequently in 
such cases help is given by neighbors in such a way as to avoid 
embarrassment. 


Aid is sometimes given through the organizations known 
as Priesthood quorums. If a member is ill a fellow member may 
volunteer to take care of his crops or otherwise lend needed service. 
Occasionally a quorum has kept a fellow member from financial 
ruin by timely aid. 

Besides the temporary sort of charity referred to above, 
there are many partially or wholly dependent widows, aged mar- 
ried couples, cripples, and others who are helped by the charitable 
organizations of the Church. Free hospital treatment is given to 
hundreds of poor people who are themselves unable to afford 
such service. 


The women’s Relief Society was one of the first strong or- 
ganizations of women in America. From the first the members 
of this society have aided those who have needed assistance in 
their communities. ‘This society is not known so much for its 
formal charity as for its neighborly assistance. {Ihe excellent 
work of this organization was discussed last week. : 

‘The full extent of the charity dispensed by the Relief Society 
cannot be easily expressed in terms which will be adequately 
descriptive to those unacquainted with it because of its unlimited 
variety and the unexpressed values such as its motherly sympathy. 
The Society extends its services alike to Gentile and Mormon 
members of the community; many a non-Mormon has gained his 
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first warm feeling toward the Church < venge of the charitable 


acts of these women. 


FAST-DAY OFFERINGS . 


In collecting for charity, as well as in dispensing it, the 
methods used by the Latter-day Saints differ somewhat from 
those used by most other organizations. One of the largest 
funds for charitable purposes comes from Fast-Sunday donations. 
Once a month the members of the Church have what is called 
Fast-Sunday, when all members are expected to abstain from one 
or more meals and the value of uneaten meals is given for use 
of the poor. ‘There is nothing compulsory about either missing 
the meals or giving the value of the meals to the poor, and in 
cases where missing meals might prove injurious this practice is 
not advised. 

The chief income of the Church is received from the tithing 
paid by its members. This is a voluntary contribution of one- 
tenth of each person’s income which is given for the maintenance 
of the Church. The published reports of expenditures gives the 
proportion of the tithing used for charitable purposes as about 
10 per cent, although the entire resources of the Church serve 
as. a reserve to assist the needy in case of emergency. 

The third source of income for charity is from funds collected 
by the Relief Societies already mentioned. Contributions to any 
of these funds were formerly, and to a lesser extent today, in 
the form of flour, farm produce, preserved fruit, clothing, or any 
other thing of value that might be used by the needy. “Today 
the larger part of the contributions is made in the form of money 
which is more convenient to handle than produce. 

Besides the above charitable work, the Latter-day Saints have 
an enviable record for their contributions to national and world 
relief movements. Utah has always ranked high in Red Cross 
drives. In 1923 she went well over her quota in the Japanese 
relief movement in spite of the fact that she had just finished a 
drive for relief of local communities which had been devastated 
by floods. Later in the same year when contributions were re- 


quested for the relief in Europe and the Near East, Utah was 


highly commended for the ease with which she furnished her 
quota. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall consider the 
colonization activities of the Latter-day Saints. Good night. 
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THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST——by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 


cs Bs ae 


Loss of the Christian Religion and Church ~ 


—by B. H. Roberts: 
dresses 


$1.50. 


Sixteen radio ad- 
delivered during 1929. Cloth 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 West Adams 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northern States Mission, 2555 N. 


Sawyer Ave., Chicago, II. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


485 North 


Southern States Mission, 
Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E, Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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In considering the achievements of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints from a practical point of view we cannot 
overlook the monumental work that has been done in the field of 
colonization. The history of the Church is largely a record of 
the colonization of new lands. When the Church was organized 
in 1830 in western New York that part of the country was essen- 
tially an unsettled frontier. Shortly afterward the body of the 
Church moved to Ohio, then to Missouri, and later to Illinois. 
In each of these places new lands were brought under cultivation 
and thriving communities arose to replace unsubdued forest and 
prairie. 

These people had scarcely built up the City of Nauvoo, 
Illinois, when the persecutions became so intense that it was decided 
to move west into the unpromising wilderness where they could 
serve God in their own way unmolested. 

This exodus is described by Bancroft the historian as follows: 
(History of Utah, pp. 217-18.) 

‘There is no parallel in the world’s history in this migration 
from Nauvoo. The exodus from Egypt was from a heathen land, 
a land of idolaters, to a fertile region designated by the Lord for 
His chosen people, the land of Canaan. ‘The pilgrim fathers in 
fleeing to America came from a bigoted and despotic people— 
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making few pretentions to civil or religious liberty. It was from 
these same people who had fled from old-world persecutions that 
they might enjoy liberty of conscience in the wilds of America, 
from their descendants and associations, that other of their descend- 
ants, who claimed the right to differ from them in opinion and 
practice, were now fleeing.” 

The country to which the migrating Mormons went was one 
inhabited by roving tribes of Indians; it was so desolate and for- 
bidding that Daniel Webster had declared it unfit for any use 
except for wild animals. 


CONQUERING THE DESERT 


The situation they met was described as follows by Captain 
Howard Stansbury, who madé extensive explorations of the Great 
Basin for the United States Government about four years after the 
Mormon pioneers arrived at their destination: (Explorations and 
Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake (1852), p. 129.) 

“One of the most unpleasant characteristics of the whole 
country * * * is the entire absence of trees from the landscape. 
The weary traveller plods along, day after day, and week after 
week, his eye resting upon naught but interminable plains, bald 
and naked hills, or bold and rugged mountains; the shady grove, 
the babbling brook, the dense and solemn forest, are things un- 
known here; and should he by chance light upon some solitary 
cottonwood, or pitch his tent among some stunted willows, the 
opportunity is hailed with joy, as that of unusual good fortune.” 

Stansbury described the conditions he found a few years after 
the Mormons had entered this wilderness as follows: 

“Nothing can exceed the appearance of prosperity, peaceful 
harmony, and cheerful contentment that pervade the whole com- 
munity. Ever since the first year of privations, provisions have 
been abundant, and want of the necessities and even comforts of 
life is a thing unknown. A design was at one time entertained 
(more, I believe, as a prospective measure than anything else) 
to set apart a fund for the purpose of erecting a poorhouse; but 
after strict inquiry, it was found that there were in the whole 
population but two persons who could be considered as objects 
of public charity, and the plan was in consequence abandoned. * * 

‘Upon the personal character of the leader of this singular 
people, it may not, perhaps, be proper for me to comment in a com- 
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munication like the present. I may nevertheless, be pardoned for 
saying, that, to me, President Young appeared to be a man of clear, 
sound sense, fully alive to the responsibilities of the station he 
occupies, sincerely devoted to the good name and interests of the 
people over which he presides, sensitively jealous of the least at- 
tempt to under-value or misrepresent them, and indefatigable in 
devising ways and means for their moral, mental, and physical 
elevation. He appeared to possess the unlimited personal and of- 
ficial confidence of his people; while both he and his two counselors, 
forming the presidency of the church, seemed to have but one 


object in view—the prosperity and peace of the society over which 


they presided.”’ 

Continuing, he says: 

“When it is remembered that within the space of four years 
this country was but a wild and dreary wilderness, where the 
howl of the wolf and the yell of the miserable Indian alone awoke 
the echoes of the mountains, and where the bear, the deer, and 
the antelope roamed securely over what is now a compact and 
populous city; that the physical obstacles to the occupation of a 
region sO unpromising were sufficient to discourage the most 
sanguine imagination and to appall the stoutest heart—the mind 
is filled with wonder at witnessing the immense results which have 
been accomplished in so short a time, and from a beginning 
apparently so insignificant. * * * 

“A residence of a year in the midst of the Mormon com- 
munity, during the greater part of which period I was in constant 
intercourse with both rulers and people, afforded much opportunity 
for ascertaining the real facts of the case.”’ 


COOPERATION 


Professor Richard T. Ely, the noted economist, discusses the 
success of the Mormons as colonizers and the reasons for this 
success as follows: (Harper’s Magazine, V. 106 (1903), pp. 
667-678.) 

“Anything drearier than the scene which must have greeted 
them when they reached the valleys among the mountains of Utah 
can scarcely be imagined. It was apparently a desert waste, covered 
with sage-brushes. ‘They were obliged to depend upon themselves, 
but that they had the social cement of their religion binding them 
together and bringing about submission to the leadership, explain 
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the wonderful achievements of the Mormons in making the desert 
blossom like the rose, and bringing modest and frugal comfort 
to their large following. We have a marvelous combination of 
physiographic conditions and social organization in the develop- 
ment of Utah under the guidance of Mormonism. ‘The agriculture 
pursued was irrigation agriculture, which for its success is dependent 
upon a compact society, well knit together. Individualism was out 
of the question under these conditions, and in Mormonism we 
find precisely the cohesive strength of religion needed at that junc- 
ture to secure economic success. 

“The Mormons had already practised cooperation in their 
former settlements in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, and it was 
manifest to them that they must act together in their new home 
among the mountains. The dangers from the Indians as well as 
the dangers from the elements, and their pressing needs, brought 
them into close economic relationship. Their idea was first to 
establish centers, of population in villages and cities, and to go 
out from the cities to cultivate the land. Salt Lake City, the 
pioneer settlement, has been typical, although, in minor details, 
there have been some variations in other settlements.’’ 

At another place in this same article Professor Ely attributes 
the accomplishments of this people to the willingness of the indi- 
viduals to sacrifice, and to the perfect organization which they 
have. These are his statements: 

“We find in Mormonism, to a larger degree than I have ever 
seen in any other body of people, an illustration of the individual 
who is willing to sacrifice himself for the whole, and it is a religious 
sanction which impells him to do so. On the other hand, the 
interests of the future are ever in mind, and to them the present 
is subordinated, the final goal being the millennium, and the setting 
up of the kingdom of the Lord in Jackson County, Missouri; for 
it is there that the great restoration is to take place. 

“So far as I can judge from what I have seen, the organization 
of the Mormons is the most nearly perfect piece of social mechanism 
with which I have ever in any way come in contact, excepting alone 
the German’ Army .% 081%)" 

The teachings of the Church all tend to promote cooperation. 
‘This is illustrated by the following epistle issued by the apostles at 
Winter Quarters, December 23, 1847, just after the first emigrants 
had settled in Utah: . 

“It is the duty of the rich saints everywhere, to assist the 
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poor, according to their ability, to gather; and if they choose, with 
a covenant and promise that the poor thus helped, shall repay as 
soon as they are able. It is also the duty of the rich, those who 
have the intelligence and the means, to come home forthwith, and 
establish factories, and all kinds of machinery, that will tend to 
give employment to the poor, and produce those articles which are 
necessary for the comfort, convenience, health and happiness of 
the people; and no one need to be at a loss concerning his duty in 
these matters, if he will walk so humbly before God as to keep 
the small still whisperings. of the Holy Ghost within him con- 
tinually.”’ (Millen. Star, V. 10, p. 86.) 


A RELIGIOUS MOTIVE 


Another observer of the Mormon system of colonization, 
Charles Ellis, has this to say: (Christian and Mormon Doctrines, 
pp. 32- 55) 

“Christianity has given martyrs to its cause—so has Mor- 
monism, and Mormonism has given help, home, and happiness to 
many thousands of Christians who would have known neither 
without its helping hand. Very early in the career of the Mormon 
Church the principle of cooperation ;was set up as the line along 
which the Church should work for the ‘Brotherhood of man,’ and 
while it has never been realized as anticipated, several attempts 
have been made that have been at least partially successful, even 
against bitter opposition by government officials and anti-Mormons 
gn general. .*' * 

“Brigham ‘Young, all admit, was a wonderful colonizer. 
Yet his work was all done to carry out this idea of an eternal life 
on this very world. His policy has been followed. The Mor- 
mon leaders have bought land for the Church in most of these 
mountain states and territories, as well as in Mexico and Canada. 
Why? Because they, for their people, could buy vastly more 
advantageously than the individuals could. But that land the 
Church sells on easy terms to its immigrants, and so welcomes them 
by cooperation and brotherhood. 

“Whether Mormonism is right or wrong, its this-world-reli- 
gion of cooperation and brotherhood-of-man seems to have been and 
to continue to be good for the Mormon people,-—and why should we 
not all admit the fact? Mormonism is a practical every-day religion 
of this life and this world looking upon the advancement of its 
people here as the best preparation for that eternal life they expect 
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to live on this same world ‘in the resurrection.’ All peoples have 
equal right to form and hold their opinions as to the meaning and 
purpose of this life and that which is to come, and, therefore, it 
strikes me that among religious sects Mormonism has achieved 
sufficient success to give it a pull strong enough to withstand all 
ministerial and political misrepresentation and abuse. If I were a 
Mormon I should not be uneasy as to the result.” 

When the Mormon pioneers first reached Salt Lake Valley there 
was the natural tendency to settle down all together in one com- 
munity where the advantages of a large population could be ob- 
tained, but it soon became evident that the only way to settle up 
the country was to have groups of families go out into the sur- 
rounding country and build it up. Consequently scouts were sent 
to explore all of the surrounding territory, and very soon families 
volunteered to go to the various districts. “These people did not 
allow their personal preferences to count; they were willing to go 
anywhere that seemed best to the authorities, because they knew 
that the authorities had the welfare of every person in mind when 
they asked them to do anything. ) 

It was in this spirit that Mormon communities were built up 
through all parts of Utah and the surrounding states and even in 
Mexico and Canada. ‘This method of reaching out and making 
new settlements is thus described by Bancroft: (History of Utah, 
pp. 319-320.) | 

“As new locations were needed, exploring parties were sent 
forth, and when a site was selected, a small company, usually of 
volunteers, was placed in charge of an elder and ordered to make 
ready the proposed settlement. Care was taken that the various 
crafts should be represented in due proportion, and that the expedi- 
tion should be well supplied with provisions, implements, and 
livestock. * * * Thus equipped and selected, the settlers, with 
their marvelous energy and thrift, made more progress and suffered 
less privation in reclaiming the waste lands of their wilderness 
than did the Spaniards in the garden spots of Mexico and Central 
America, or the English in the most favored regions near the 
Atlantic seaboard.” 


INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITY 


These settlements, or colonies, were practically always success- 
ful. It is doubtful if in all the history of the colonization there 
was ever such a high percentage of successes as among the Mormon 
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pioneers of the West. The utter unselfishness with which they 
went into the thing; their industry, frugality, and sobriety; and 
their wise leadership were all factors in this success. “The absence 
of any one of these would have resulted in disaster. 

When one considers how the settlers struggled against drought 
and alkali on the one hand and with canal-destroying floods and 
lack of transportation on the other, one is led to marvel at what 
was accomplished. No one who has any knowledge of the real 
facts can fail to be profoundly impressed that here is a people that 
possesses the fundamental qualities of real colonizers. Certainly 
they fill many of the requirements outlined by Professor Carver in 
his excellent book, ‘““The Religion Worth Having.” 

To quote from him: (p. 13) _ 

“That is the best religion which (1) acts more powerfully as 


a spur to energy, and (2) directs that energy most productively. 


That is the most productive expenditure of energy which supports 
the most life and supports it most abundantly, which gives the 
largest control over the forces of nature and the most complete 
dominion over the world, and which enables men to control what- 
ever environment happens to surround them and to live com- 
fortably in it.” 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints as an organi- 
zation has contributed largely of its means to assist new settlers in 
establishing enterprises for which the individuals did not have 
sufficient capital. This applied particularly to the construction of 
irrigation canals and other similar efforts. [he pioneer settlers 
had their teams and could do a large amount of work but did 
not have means with which to buy powder for blasting and other 
necessities that required cash. “This need was frequently supplied 
by the Church and as a result projects that could not have suc- 
ceeded under any other arrangement became highly successful and 
farms were developed in the midst of the desert. Manufacturing 


a and other activities to promote home industry have always been 


encouraged ‘by the Church and as a result its communities have 
been largely self-sustaining. 

These are some of the elements that have contributed to the 
success of the Mormons as colonizers when others, who have been 
interested only in the speculative side of the project, have failed. 


q Next Sunday evening. at this hour we shall continue these dis- 
- cussions. Good night. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church. address 
any of the following headquarters: 

California Mission, 153 ‘West Adams 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


,Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


‘Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Northern States Mission, 2555 N. 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh 
Avenue, Denver. Colo. 


Hobart ‘ 
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Continuing our discussions of some of the practical phases 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, we now 
come to a consideration of the attitude of its members toward 
government and the law. 

A properly functioning government safeguards human rights 
so that its citizens may enjoy protection and freedom to live 
normal and wholesome lives. It is obvious that no government 
can properly fulfill its purpose without the cooperation of its 
citizens; history teaches us that even armies cannot enforce laws 
against the will of the people. A good citizen will be friendly 
to the government under which he lives and if its laws are for 
the welfare of the whole country he will not interfere with their 
operation even though they may not always suit him personally. 

We are now interested in seeing what type of citizens the 
Latter-day Saints make. Are they an asset or a liability from the 
point of view of the governments under which they reside? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD GOVERNMENT | 


An examination of their doctrines shows that they have 
very definite convictions on the subject. One of the thirteen 
Articles of Faith of the Church says: ‘“We believe in being subject 
to kings, presidents, rulers, and magistrates, in obeying, honoring 
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and sustaining the law.’’ The Church holds that obedience is 
not only one of the first principles of heaven, but that it is also 
one of the most necessary principles of earthly well being. This 
belief includes obedience to God's will, to civil governments, to 
the rules of society and to all constituted authorities as long as 
they hold their positions in accordance with recognized law. 

A rather full statement of the beliefs of the Church regarding 
law was formulated in 1835 and is given in Section 134 of the 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

It reads as follows: 

‘“‘1. We believe that governments were instituted of God for 
the benefit of man; and that He holds men accountable for their 
acts in relation to them, both in making laws and me 
them, for the good and safety of society. 

“2. We believe that no government can exist in peace, except 
such laws are framed and held inviolate as jwill secure to each 
individual the free exercise of conscience, the Hatie and control of 
property, and the protection of life. 

“3. We believe that all governments necessarily require civil 
officers and magistrates to enforce the laws of the same; and that 
such as will administer the law in equity and justice should be 
sought for and upheld by (the voice of the people if a republic, 
or the will of the sovereign. 

“4. We believe that religion is instituted of Gods and that 
men are amenable to Him, and to Him only, for the exercise of 
it, unless their religious opinions prompt jthem to infringe upon 
the rights and liberties of others; but we do not believe that human 
law has a right to interfere in prescribing rules of worship to bind 
the consciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or private 
devotion; that the civil magistrate should restrain crime, but 
never control conscience; should punish guilt, but never suppress 
the freedom of the soul. | 

“5. We believe that all men are bound to sustain and uphold 
the respective governments in which they freside, while protected 
in their inherent and inalienable rights by the laws of such 
governments; and that sedition and rebellion are unbecoming every 
citizen thus protected, and should be punished accordingly; and 
that all governments have ja right to enact such laws as in their 
own judgments are best calculated to secure the public interest; 
at the same time, however, holding sacred the freedom of con- 
science. 
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“6. We believe that every man should be honored in his 
station, rulers and /magistrates as such, being placed for the 


- protection of the innocent and the punishment of the guilty; and 


that to the laws all men owe respect and deference, as without 
them peace and harmony would be supplanted by anarchy and 
terror; human laws being instituted for the express purpose of 
regulating our interests as individuals and nations, between man 
and man; and divine laws given of heaven, prescribing rules on 
spiritual concerns, for faith and worship, both to be answered 
by man to his Maker. \ 

“7. We believe that rulers, states and governments have a 
right, and are bound to enact laws for the protection of all citizens 
in the free exercise of their religious belief; but we do not believe 
that they have a right in justice to deprive citizens of this privilege, 
or proscribe them in their opinions, so long as a regard and 
reverence are shown to the laws and such religious ‘opinions do 
not justify sedition nor conspiracy. 

“8. We believe that the commission of crime should be pun- 
ished according to the nature of the offense; that murder, treason, 
robbery, theft and the breach of the general peace, in all respects, 
should be punished according to their criminality and their ten- 
dency to evil among men, by the laws of that government in 
which the offense is committed; and for the public peace and 
tranquility all men should step forward and use their ability in 
bringing offenders against good laws to punishment. 

“9, We do not believe it just to mingle religious influence 
with civil government, whereby one religious society is fostered 
and another proscribed in its spiritual privileges, and the indi- 
vidual rights of its members, as citizens, denied. 

“10. We believe that all religious societies have a right to 


deal with their members for disorderly conduct, according to the 


rules and regulations of such societies; provided that such dealings 
be for fellowship and good standing; but we do not believe that 
any religious society has authority to try men on the right of 
property or life, to take. from them this world’s goods, or to 
put them in jeopardy of either life or limb, or to inflict any 
physical punishment upon them. They can only excommunicate 
them from their society and withdraw from them their fellowship. 

“11. We believe that men jshould appeal to the civil law 
for redress of all wrongs and grievances, where personal abuse 
is inflicted or the right of property or character infringed, where 
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such laws exist as jwill protect the same; but we believe that all 
men are justified in defending themselves, their friends, and 
property, and the government, from the unlawful assaults and 
encroachments of all persons in times of exigency, where im- 
mediate appeal cannot be made to the laws, and relief afforded.” 

The above statements serve as a guide to the Latter-day 
Saints in helping them to be good citizens. “The Church uses 
its influence in promoting loyalty to the laws of the land. In 
case laws are passed with which members may not agree, these 
laws may be carried to the higher courts to determine their con- 
stitutionality, but when this is once established the laws are given 
full support. 

There was a time in the early days of the Territory of Utah 
when the liberties of the people were threatened by what they 
considered to be unjust laws, but even at this time the people 
maintained their traditional respect for the law. 

Speaking of these days, Judge Kinney of the Supreme Court 
during ten years following 1853 has the following to say: (His- 
toryeiot Utah: ‘by, Whitneyt:.Vol.c2s pps. 40223). 

“I am happy in being able to state that I found no difficulty 
in Utah in administering the law, except where its administration 
has been thwarted by Executive interference. . . . I repeat, 
gentlemen, that the law is, and can be maintained in this Territory, 
and that there is more vigilance here in arresting and bringing 
criminals to trial and punishment than in any country where I 
have ever resided.” 


Statements to the same effect have been made by various 
other observers who have conducted impartial studies of conditions. 
The Latter-day Saints wherever they have resided have always 
tried to sustain the laws of any government under which they 
have lived. ‘Their belief that “‘he that keepeth the laws of God 
hath no need to break the laws of the land,”’ is probably helpful 
in maintaining their excellent records for ‘good citizenship. 


RESPONSE IN WAR TIME 


Other practical indications of the influence of the Church on 
good citizenship jare seen in the response of the people to the call 
of the nation in times of war when the interest of the whole 
country makes it necessary to follow the lead of those who direct 
national affairs. At such times comes the dramatic test of the 
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willingness to sacrifice every personal desire, even to life itself, for 
the ultimate good of the country. 


The attitude of the Latter-day Saints toward war in general 
was expressed by Joseph F. Smith, a former President, in 1914, 
as follows: ‘Peace on ‘earth, and good will to men is our slogan. 
That is our principle. That is the principle of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. And while I think it is ‘wrong, wickedly wrong, 
to force war upon any nation, or upon any people, I believe it is 
righteous and just for every people to defend their own lives and 
their own liberties, and their own homes, with the last drop of 
their blood.”’ 


“’The-peace-on-earth-and-good-will-to-men”’ attitude of the 
people was well illustrated'in their treatment of the Indians in early 
days. Instead of antagonizing and fighting them, as was done 
in many pioneering colonies of America, they were befriended, and 
whenever it was feasible, fed almost as if they had been members 
of the colony. 


When it comes to direct war service ‘here | is no information in 
sufficient detail to show the patriotism of the Latter-day Saints as 
distinguished from others in Utah, but since they comprise about 
62 per cent of the total population of Utah, or 92 per cent of all 
expressing their religious inclination, a study of the records of the 
State as a whole will show any unusual tendency. 


During the World War the first call made by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was for volunteers. [he response to this call may be 
taken to indicate the voluntary willingness with which the men 
chose to stand up for the rights of the nation. “The second report 
of the Provost Marshal General to the Secretary of War shows that 
Utah was one of the twelve states which had more than furnished 
their net quotas before December 31, 1917. ‘(Utah had oversub- 
scribed a larger proportion than any'state except Maine and Idaho. 


The various money drives made by the Government were very 
important to the welfare of the nation during the War. In the 
Liberty and Victory Loan drives, Utah oversubscribed in every 
case, the quota of $61,275,000 for all drives being exceeded by 
$11,275,000 or over 18 per cent. The Church as a body had 
subscribed $500,000 for Liberty Bonds by 1918, and throughout 
every campaign the Church officials urged the members to loan and 
give freely whenever the Government asked. “The Red Cross 
drives were oversubscribed in Utah by about one-third. 
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Foop CONSERVATION 


Conservation of foodstuffs and activity of all who were not 
called to the colors was of vital importance. After Carl Vrooman 
of the U. S. Food Administration, who had come to Utah to or- 
ganize the work, saw conditions in Utah, he said: (“You were 
already prepared and at work before the word came for us to begin. 
I came to advise but now I can.only praise. JI have seen so far in 
my travels nothing like the work Utah is doing in conservation, 
and I shall carry the story of it to other states. 


Mr. W. W. Armstrong, of the U. S. Food Commission for 
Utah, said: ‘“‘For me to undertake the reorganization of the con- 
servation forces in the State at this time would be like trying to 
‘paint a lily.’ The forces now organized are doubtless working 
more effectively than similar committees will be able to work in any 
State in the Union; and, while not a Mormon myself, I can not 
refrain from paying the Mormon Church and the Mormon people 
the compliment that they are now, through the professional and 
practical energetic local defense committees, providing the gov- 
ernment with a model of efficiency in organization of good con- 
servation; ‘and I only wish every Sra in the Union had the nucleus 
of such organization.’ 


The various organizations be the. Church took up patriotic 
work according to the ‘nature of the organization. The 45,000 
women belonging to the Relief Society were among the first in 
the nation to sign the Hoover Pledge Cards; they delivered to the 
Government 100,000 bushels of wheat which had been kept as a 
reserve according to former plans; they raised crops; they preserved 
foods; and they subscribed heavily to war funds both asa body and 
as individuals. Similarly the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Association, the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
and the Primary Association, all took active parts. 


IN PIONEER DAYS 


Writing at an earlier period Bancroft says: “‘It is not true 
that the Mormons are not good citizens, law abiding and patriotic. 
Even when hunted down and robbed and butchered by the enemies 
of their faith, they have not retaliated. ... When deprived of those 
sacred rights given'to them in common with all American citizens, 
when disenfranchised, their homes broken up, their families scat- 
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tered, the husband and father seized, fined, and imprisoned, they 


have not defended themselves by violence, but have left their cause 


to God and their country. Such treatment did not estrange them 
from their country. Out among the wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1849 they did not try to set up an independent government 
as a disloyal people might have done. In incorporating Salt Lake 
City in that year the ordinance reads: ‘The mayor, aldermen and 
councilors before entering upon their duties, shall take and sub- 
scribe an oath or affirmation that they will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’ ”’ 


If time permitted we might continue to multiply evidences al- 


“most without number to show that the faithful followers of the 


doctrines of the Church of Jesus (Christ of Latter-day Saints have 
always in the past and will always in the future continue to be 
good, patriotic citizens. The fundamental philosophy of the 
people is such that they cannot maintain good standing in the 
Church and be other than loyal to the country in which they 
reside. 

Next Sunday evening at this time we shall continue these 


_ discussions. Good night. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Ai translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church. address 
any of the following headquarters: 


California Mission, 153 West Adams 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Northern States Mission, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Hobart 
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Northcentral States Mission, 3044 El- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E, Seventh 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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Tonight we are commemorating one of the great events in 
the life of our country. Indeed, this occasion is important 
beyond the limits of our own land; its significance is as wide as 
the world, and its interest reaches to every place where human 
hearts beat and where people live who are capable of knowing 
the love of liberty. “Tomorrow is the bi-centenary of ithe birth 
of the father of our country. He is more than a founder of a 
nation, he stands as a pioneer of civic liberty and an emblem of 
participation of the governed in the affairs of their governments. 
The name of George Washington is known throughout the 
world and it is honored everywhere as a symbol of democracy 
and civic righteousness. Washington is hailed as a champion 
of the rights of the people as contrasted with the special privileges 
of kings and rulers. 


Even among the people of the great British commonwealth 
of nations from which the thirteen colonies withdrew, Washing- 
ton is considered as a defender of the rights of the Common 
people. If ‘you will go to London, the capital of that great 
empire, you will now see a bust of Washington in front of the 
National Art Museum facing Trafalgar Square which is the very 
heart of the empire. If you go into any land no matter how 
remote from our own, you will find little children everywhere 
being taught to honor the name of Washington as a pioneer of 
liberty, as a man of honor and integrity and as one of the 
great personalities in the history of the world. | 
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Just as on Christmas Eve we sing carols of praise and offer 
up prayers of thanksgiving for the life of the Master, so is it 
appropriate that tonight on the eve of the birth ‘of him whom 
we honor so deeply, we join with all the rest of the world in 
giving thanks to God that in His infinite wisdom He sent to 
earth this great champion of liberty and brought success to his 
enterprise of establishing this nation in a new land untrammeled by 
the traditions of king-worship. | 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


More than seven years ago the Congress of the United States, 
looking forward to the bi-centenary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, provided that this should be celebrated in fitting style 
“that future generations of American citizens may live according 
to the example and precepts of his exalted life and character and 
thus perpetuate the American Republic.’’ In pursuance of the 
provision in the resolution of Congress, that an address be de- 
livered to the American people on the significance of the event, 
President Calvin Coolidge made such an address. Among other 
things he said: 

“My fellow Americans, on the 22nd day of February, 1932, 
America will celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. Wherever there are those who love 
ordered liberty, they may well join in the observance of that 
event. Although he belongs to us, yet by being a great American 
he became a great world figure. It is but natural that here under 
the shadow of the stately monument rising to his memory, in the 
Capital City bearing his name, the country made independent by 
his military genius, and the Republic established by his statesman- 
ship, should already begin .preparations to proclaim the immortal 
honor i in which we hold the Father of our Country. 

. We all share in the benefits which accrued from the ines 
penance he won and the free Republic he did so much te establish. 
We need a diligent comprehension and understanding of the 
great principles of government which he wrought out, but we 
shall also secure a wide practical advantage if we go beyond this 
record, already so eloquently expounded, and consider him also 
as a man of affairs. It was in this field that he developed that 
executive ability which he later displayed in the camp and in the 
council chamber. 
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‘. .. Washington has come to personify the American Re- 


public. He presided over the convention that framed our Con- 


stitution. “The weight of his great name was the deciding factor 
in securing its adoption by the States. ‘These results could never 
have been secured had it not been recognized that he would be 
the first President. When we realize what it meant to take 13 
distracted colonies, impoverished, envious, and hostile, and weld 
them into an orderly federation under the authority of a central 
government, we can form some estimate of the influence of this 
great man. But when we go further and remember that the 
Government which he did so much to bring into being not only 
did not falter when he retired from its administration but, 
withstanding every assault, has constantly grown stronger with 
the passage of time and has been found adequate to meet the 
needs of nearly 120,000,000 people occupying half a continent 
and constituting the greatest power the world has ever known, 
we can judge something of the breadth and soundness of his 
statesmanship. 

“We have seen many soldiers who have left behind them 
little but the memory of their conflicts, but among all the victors 
the power to establish among a great people a form of self- 
government which the test of experience has shown will endure 
was bestowed upon Washington, and Washington alone. Many 
others have been able to destroy. He ‘was able to construct. “That 
he had around him many great minds does not detract from his 
glory. His was the directing spirit without which there would 
have been no independence, no Union, ino Constitution and no 
Republic. His ways ‘were the ways of truth. He built for 
eternity. His influence grows. His stature increases with the 
increasing years. In jwisdom of action, in purity of character, 
he stands alone. We can not yet estimate him. We can only 
indicate our reverence for him and thank the Divine Providence 
which sent him to serve and inspire his fellow man.”’ 


OPINIONS OF GREAT MEN 


It would probably not be amiss for us to hear what some 
of the other great men of the nation have to say regarding the 
character and contribution of him whom we delight to honor on 
this occasion. It would require an entire library to hold all of the 
eloquent tributes that have been paid to him. At present we have 
time for only a few short ones. 
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Thomas Jefferson—‘“The whole of his character was in its 
mass perfect, in nothing bad, in a few points indifferent. And 
it may be truly said that never did nature and fortune combine 
more perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in the same 
constellation with whatever .worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance.” 


Daniel Webster—‘‘Great Father of your Country! We need 
your words; we feel their force, as if you now uttered them with 
lips of flesh and blood. Your example teaches us, your affectionate 
addresses teach us, your public life teaches us your sense of the 
value of the blessing of the Union. ‘Those blessings our fathers 
have tasted, and we have tasted, and still taste. Nor do we intend 
that those who come after us shall be denied the same high 
function.” 

Abraham Lincoln—‘‘Washington’s is the mightiest name on 
earth—lIong since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty: still 
mightiest in moral reformation. On that name no eulogy is 
expected. It can not be. To add brightness to the sun, or glory 
to the name of Washington, is alike impossible. Let none attempt 
it. In solemn awe we pronounce the name, and in its naked 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.”’ 


Henry Lee—'‘‘First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of this countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life; pious, just, humane, temperate, 
and sincere, uniform, dignified and commanding; his example was 
as edifying to all around him, as were the effects of that example 
lasting.” 

Rufus Choate—‘‘Others of our great men have been appre- 
ciated—-many jadmired by all. But him we love. Him we all 
love. About and around him we call up no dissentient and dis- 
cordant and dissatisfied elements, no sectional prejudice nor bias, 
no party, no creed, no dogma of politics. None of these shall 
assail him. ‘When the storm of battle blows darkest and rages 
highest the memory of Washington shall nerve every American 
Army and cheer every American heart. It shali relume that 
Promethean fire, that sublime flame of patriotism, that devoted 
love of country, which ‘his words have commended, which his 
example has consecrated.” 


Lafayette—‘‘At Monmouth I commanded a division, and, 
it may be supposed I was pretty well occupied; still I took 
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time, amid the roar and confusion of the conflict, to admire our 


beloved chief, who, mounted on a splendid charger, rode along 
the ranks amid the shouts of the soldiers, cheering them by his 


voice and example, and restoring to jour standard the fortunes 


of the fight. I thought then, as now, that never had I beheld 
sO superb a man.” 


Frederick PF. Shannon—‘‘Now ‘Washington does not belong 
to what we ordinarily term the galaxy of genius. He was not 
intellectually dazzling, like Hamilton, nor brilliantly learned, 
like Jefferson, nor overwhelmingly eloquent, like Patrick Henry. 
Yet Washington had, in combination, a set of intellectual and 
moral qualities which lift him, head and shoulders, above any 
of these men. ‘The distinctive characteristic of Washington, it 
seems to me, is a certain wise old wisdom |that dwells at the heart 
of things, that patiently waits for the rare human who can be 
entrusted with fher secret, her mystery and power. When he 
comes along, Mother Wisdom adopts him as her very own. He 
may be terribly misunderstood, ‘outrageously mistreated, but, 
nevertheless, he leads a kind of charmed life. In spite of all adverse 
circumstances, he takes his place, whether as a shepherd of sheep 
or a shepherd of men, among those who jwear ‘a great name, like 
unto the name of the great men that are in the earth.’ ”’ 


McLaughlin—“One can hardly overestimate the importance 
of Washington’s personal character upon the life of his country. 
His wisdom and courage, his simple integrity, his tact and for- 
bearance, his dignity and manliness, his purity and magnanimity 
of soul, exalted the Nation.” 


McKinley—‘‘He had neither precedent nor predecessor to help 
him. He welded the scattered, and at times antagonistic, colonies 
into an indestructible Union, and inculcated 'the lessons of mutual 
forbearance and fraternity which cemented the States into still 
closer bonds of interest and sympathy.” 


Albert B. Hart—“‘After all, the most fascinating facts about 
Washington are not those concerned with his public achievements, 
but with the man himself—the many-sided Washington. His 
versatility challenges us, for he was an exceptional farmer, a ‘good 
business man, explorer, engineer, a founder of corporations, an 
organizer of armies, a great ‘commander, a great president and a 
great statesman.”’ 
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ALL SHOULD KNowW ABOUT HIM 


It is not sufficient that we know what others say about Wash- 
ington; each one of us should be familiar with his life and should 
know the contributions which he made to the welfare of the world. 
During the next nine months throughout the nation celebrations 
will be held in his honor. All of us shall doubtless participate in 
many of these'occasions. “This will probably be the best oppor- 
tunity that will come during our lives to familiarize ourselves with 
the important events in the life of Washington and the ‘principles 
for which he stood. | 

Tonight we can do'no more than give a few sentiments in 
his honor. “Tomorrow will initiate the real celebration which will 
doubtless stir the nation from center to circumference and make 
every citizen of this great country more conscious of the contribu- 
tions of him who more than anyone else was responsible for its 
founding. 

Washington has been loved throughout all the history of our 
country. People of all parties, all creeds and of every color have 
joined in honoring him as a great man, a great statesman and one 
who is worthy of the respect of all mankind. More than 400 
cities and ‘towns have been given his name and there is scarcely a 
city of any size in the country that has not named a school or some 
institution in his honor. It would be ‘impossible to estimate the 
number of individuals who have been given his name. 

Among all the qualities for which we respect Washington, I 
believe we honor him most as a man. We love him because he 
was willing to share in'the hardships of Valley Forge and when 
his men were in distress we see him retiring and offering up a prayer 
that their suffering might be'lightened. We like to recount the days 
of his youth and tell over and over again the stories of him with 
which every school boy is familiar. We admire his spirit of ad- 
venture when as a young man he surveyed in the wilds of the 
frontier. We honor him for his response to the call of duty at 
the time his country was struggling to establish liberty. We are 
familiar with his campaigns, with his victory, with the difficulties 
he overcame in harmonizing the many factions, with his establish- 
ment of the new capital which bears his name and with his two 
terms as president of the country and we are proud of the way he | 
spent the later days of his life on his estate at Mount Vernon living 
as a private citizen who set a‘ worthy example to every resident 
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of the country. Let us read the inscription that is now found 


at Mount Vernon. 


INSCRIPTION AT MOUNT VERNON | 


“Washington, the brave, the wise, the good, 
Supreme in war, in council, and in peace. 
Valiant without ambition, discreet without fear, 
Confident without presumption. 
In disaster calm; in success, moderate; in all, himself. 
The hero, the patriot, the Christian, 
The father of nation, the friend to mankind, 
Who, when he had won all, renounced all, and sought 
In the bosom of his ‘family and of nature, 
Retirement, and in the home of religion, immortality.” 


LATTER-DAY SAINT IDEAS 


We as Latter-day Saints have'a special reason for giving honor 
to George Washington. The Book of Mormon which is a record 


of the aborigines of ‘America has in it ‘a passage which indicates 


that the land of America is to be a place of liberty. It reads: 
(Book of Ether: 2:12) 


“Behold, this is a choice land, and whatsoever nation shall 


_ possess it shall be free from bondage, and from captivity, and from 


all other nations under heaven, if they ‘will but serve the God of 


_ the land, who is Jesus Christ, who hath been manifested by the 


things which we have written.”’ 

We also believe that the Constitution of the United States 
was framed by men who were inspired as leaders in civic liberty 
as indicated in the following from the Doctrine and Covenants, 


Section 101:79-80: 


‘“Therefore, it is not right that any man should be in bond- 
age one to another. 

“And for this purpose have I established the Constitution 
of this land, by the hands of wise men whom [I raised up unto 
this very purpose, and redeemed the land by the shedding of 
blood.” 


_ May all of us comprehend the true greatness of the father of 
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our country and may we serve as devoted sons in maintaining 
it as a land of freedom and righteousness. 
Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall resume our dis- 


cussions of some of the practical phases of Mormonism. 


night. 


Good 
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records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
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to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 

DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
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additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 
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the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 

ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 

VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints: 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 

THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 

JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 

THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
——by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
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$1.50. 
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Tonight in our discussion of some of the practical aspects of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we shall consider 
the problem of crime. 


It is doubtless true that practically all crime results directly 
or indirectly from some form of selfishness. The thief, the robber, 
the assaulter, the sex offender, and the murderer are all placing their 
own selfish desires above the law, which is seeking to protect the 
rights and happiness of all citizens for the common good. It is 
the duty of any Christian church to suppress this selfishness, since 
it is in direct opposition to the teachings of Jesus, who enjoined 
His disciples to love one another and to love their neighbors as 
themselves. If the churches can imbue their members with brother- 
ly love they can do more to suppress crime than can all of the laws 
of all nations. “The Doctrine and Covenants of the Latter-day 
_ Saints says: ‘‘He that keepeth the laws of God hath no need 
to break the laws of the land.’’ (Doc. and Cov., 58:21). It 
would appear, therefore, that one of the tests of the efficiency of a 
church would be its effect in helping to keep crime at the lowest 
possible level. 

The history of all churches shows that there are some people 
who do wrong in spite of any restraining influence which the 
church may exert. Many of these persons have been embittered 
because of poverty or other unfavorable conditions in which they 
find themselves. “They stoop to crime because it seems the easiest 
way out of their difficulty. Others through mental inferiority 
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or its equivalent, the weakening of their minds by drugs and stim- 
ulants, are little above the beasts. 


CAUSES OF CRIME 


Most criminals have passed beyond the stage when they can 
be taught brotherly love. This attitude can best be developed if 
begun in childhood. If home conditions during youth are an- 
tagonistic to love for one’s fellows and respect for law it is improb- 
able that the Church or any other uplifting organization can hold 
the average individual strongly enough to convince him of the 
value of the restraints which society has developed for its protection. 

All this leads us to the conclusion that the proper way to 
reduce crime is to minimize poverty, eliminate the use of harmful 
drugs and other devitalizing substances, promote education and 
develop a wholesome home atmosphere. Any institution that can 
modify these conditions for the better will reduce the proportion 
of prospective criminals in just about the degree that it eliminates 
the sources of evils. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is endeavor- 
ing to assist its members in all of these fundamental activities. Ina 
former talk we saw that the doctrines of the Church and the nature 
of the organization all tend to reduce poverty and to foster cooper- 
ation in material as well as spiritual affairs. The Church has 
always placed great emphasis on the home and the duty of the 
parents to look to the ultimate welfare of their children, and 
broken homes are relatively uncommon among the Latter-day 
Saints, particularly those who are active in Church work. 


Closely related to religious activity as a rough indicator of the 
criminal status of a people is their educational situation. Educated 
people furnish a far smaller proportion of criminals than do those 
without education; the number of criminals appears to be in just 
about the inverse proportion to the extent of education. 


METHODS OF COMPARISON 


With these preliminary ideas in mind let us examine the avail- 
able facts regarding crime to see how the Latter-day Saints may be 
rated. Before proceeding to present these facts, however, it should 
be pointed out that statistics of crime from different localities are 
not always strictly comparable because of differences in vigilance of 
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the police forces both in recording crimes and in apprehending 
violators. For this reason statistics of the minor offenses are seldom 
comparable for different places and for different periods of time in. 
the same locality. Crimes which warrant penitentiary convictions 
are more nearly comparable, since they are of the serious type which 
are highly repulsive to law-abiding people and, therefore, more 
completely recorded and convictions more likely than is the case 
in such breaches as disturbances of the peace, violation of automo- 
bile regulations and the like. Statistics of major crimes committed 
are still too incomplete to make detailed comparisons for different 
sections dependable, and our main reliance must be on penitentiary 
convictions. This introduces the factor of diligence in apprehend- 
ing as well as convicting criminals. For greatest dependability, 
therefore, our comparisons must be for relatively limited areas. 


From all available information at hand, the Latter-day Saints 
are exceptionally vigilant in enforcing the law. The laws of Utah, 
in which State the members of this Church have always predomi- 
nated, are among the most severe in America in punishing criminals. 
Lynching, which is a rough indication of laxness in the enforce- 
ment of law, has been almost nil among the Latter-day Saints, 
and Utah in this respect ranks with the New England States, which 
are regarded as the most law-abiding in our country. 


PENITENTIARY CONVICTIONS 


Even though there are difficulties in making comparisons, it 
is probably worth while to present the available statistics of pris- 
Oners in state penitentiaries in order that the general status of the 
Latter-day Saints as compared with other peoples may be gained 
before we make the more detailed analysis. The latest three United 
States reports on the number of prisoners in state prisons per 100, 
000 of population gives an average of 42.4 for Utah. The average 
for the nation is two and one-sixth times this proportion. In 
this regard, the states in the neighborhood of Utah varied between 
a little more than twice to approximately six times the proportion 
found in this state. Here as in lynchings and in other available . 
crime statistics, Utah more nearly approximates the proportions 
found in the New England States than she does any other section 
of our country. 


In order to discover the influence of the Latter-day Saints in 
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Utah, we may group the counties of the State according to the 
percentage of Church members. Penitentiary reports give the coun- 
ties from which the criminals came, and by considering the records 
for a long period and combining the counties, the results should be © 
reliable. In the following discussion the average is for a 25-year 
period for the number of criminals convicted per county each year. 

During this period the total number of persons sent to the 
Utah penitentiary was 3,134, of which 99 were merely being held © 
for the Federal Government. ‘This total is the equivalent of 34.2 © 
yearly per 100,000 average population or just a little higher than 
the number of confinements reported in the above mentioned U. S. 
Government reports. 


The statistics show that the six counties with more than 90 
per cent Mormons had an average penitentiary conviction rate of 
only 17.4 or slightly over half the rate for the whole state. The av- 
erage rates of the other groups of counties with decreasing propor- 
tions of Latter-day Saints, were 19.2, 28.5, 42.3 and 48.7 per 
100,000 population. Stated in another way, the convictions to the 
penitentiary decrease as the proportion of Mormons in the counties 
increase. As would be expected, because of the small number of 
convictions and chances of error in estimated population, this re- 
lationship does not hold absolutely when the individual counties 
are considered, but a study of the two groups with over 80 per 
cent Latter-day Saints shows that each is in general considerably 
lower than the individual counties in the rest of the groups. Of 
the ten counties with a rate of less than 20 convicts per 100,000 © 
population, the only one not in the two groups with over 80 per 
cent Latter-day Saints is Rich County, and all persons reporting 
religion in this county were Mormons, but the total number re- 
porting any religion was less than two-thirds. 


The reports from which the above records of Utah were taken © 
do not give the religious inclination of the convicts. The data 
kept at the penitentiary are fairly complete for this item since 
about April, 1919, however, and a tabulation was made of the 


religious inclination and nativity of convicts with numbers between 
Ory and ALL Oe 

The total number is equivalent to 27.3 per 100,000 popula- 
tion of the state, as compared with 34.2 per 100,000 during the 
25-year period just discussed. “The shorter record shows 26 per 
cent of those convicted to have been born in the State as compared 
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with 20 for the longer period; but since the proportion of native 
born people in Utah has increased about 10 per cent in the past 
25 years, this would be expected. 


The convictions per 100,000 Latter-day Saints is 12.9 a 
year. Such a figure or one somewhat higher might have been 
expected from a consideration of the rates for the counties highest 
in Mormons as previously discussed. It should not be supposed 
that a large proportion of those not stating their religion were 
Mormon born, because '73 out of the 82 were born outside the 
State, whereas it is estimated that over 80 per cent of the Mormons 
are native to Utah. Even if the entire 82 were Mormons, however, 
the rate would be no higher than 19.6 and there is good reason for 
believing that very few of those not stating their religions were 
members of that Church. 3 


While the Latter-day Saints compose about 62 per cent of the 
total population of Utah, they furnish only about 29 per cent of 
the convicts. Of the 156 Mormon convicts, 114 were born in 
the State. Therefore it is likely that only 21.1 per cent of all 
persons convicted were reared under Mormon control from birth. 
In proportion to their numbers the Latter-day Saints furnished 
less than half their quota of convicts. 


OTHER STATES 


The State of Idaho contains about 88,000 Latter-day Saints 
which is enough to make a statistical study of that State signi- 
ficant. “The Idaho Penitentiary Reports give the religious inclina- 
tion of convicts. The convictions per 100,000 population in that 
State for the four years 1919 to 1922 were 28.5. The rate for 
those native of Utah was 20.3, while, if the Latter-day Saint 
population be taken as 85,000 for this four-year period, the rate 
would be 17.4 per 100,000. It is seen from this that while the 
rate of convictions of Latter-day Saints is somewhat above that 
for Utah, the Church members in Idaho furnish only 61 per cent 
of their quota of criminals, a proportion somewhat the same as 


that found for Utah. 


The boundaries of the counties in Idaho have shifted so 
much since 1910 that it is impracticable to try to estimate the 
population in order to arrive at the per cent of Latter-day Saints 
in them. However, by using the counties existing in 1916 when 


the religious Census was taken it is possible to group the counties 
according to the proportion of Mormons to all persons reporting 
religious inclination during that year. 


In the counties with over 80 per cent Mormons, there were, 
in these four years, 64 convictions to the Idaho Penitentiary. 
Fquating this number with the estimated population, we find 
the rate to be 21.3 per 100,000 whereas the rate for the counties 
with between 66 and 77 per cent Mormons had a rate of 28.2 and 
the counties in which the Mormons composed only a very small 
fraction or none of the total population had a rate of 31.0. This 
substantiates the above conclusions and again shows that here, 
as in Utah, the counties high in Latter-day Saints were lower than 
the average of the State in convictions, whereas the counties lowest 
in Mormons are higher than the average. 


The Governor of Arizona, in 1916, stated that of 438 con- 
victs in Arizona during that year, only 4 of them were Mormons. 
As the Religious Census for that year gives the number of Mor- 
mons in Arizona as 12,624, this would give a rate of 31.7 per 
100,000 Latter-day Saints, whereas the rate for the State as a whole 
would be 159.6. The small number of Mormons in Arizona 
at that time makes the comparison of limited value statistically, 
but it at least shows that there is no excess of criminals among the 
Arizona Mormons. 


No other state has a large enough Latter-day Saint population 
to make a study of crime in it of much value. The three states con- 
sidered all agree, however, in showing the Latter-day Saints to be 
relatively law-abiding. 


OPINIONS OF OBSERVERS 


There have been imparital observers recording the conditions 
among the Latter-day Saints at various periods from the time of 
the immigration to Utah until the present. Practically none of 
these have spoken derogatively of the moral condition of the 
people. Most of these writers have reported conditions similar to 
the following statement by Phil Robinson: “I can assure my 
readers that the standard of public morality among the Mormons 
of Utah is such as the Gentiles among them are either unable or 
unwilling to live up to.” Although this statement was made about 
1884, it would appear from the data presented above that the 
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condition described then is found today. A few years later, A. B. 
Carlton, who served on the Commission sent to Utah to enforce 
the Edmunds Anti-polygamy Law, prepared the sketches for his 
~“Wonderlands of the Wild West.’’ After his seven-year sojourn 
among the Latter-day Saints, he wrote: ‘“‘It is a common belief, 
propagated by sensational writers, and designing and interested 
persons, that the Mormons are a gang of incorrigible rogues and 
criminals; when, in fact, according to the testimony of every un- 
prejudiced man who is acquainted with them, that for honesty, 
industry, sobriety, neighborly kindness and peace and good order, 
the Mormons are at least equal, if not superior, to any other com- 
munity on this continent. Over 95 per cent of the saloon-keepers 
and gamblers of Utah are anti-Mormons, and while the Mormons 
are over 75 per cent of the population, yet six or seven-eighths of 
the heinous and felonious offenses, as murder, manslaughter, 
burglary, robbery, rape and the like, are committed by the Gentile, 
or non-Mormon, minority.’’ Carlton’s statements concerning the 
proportions given above were based on figures gathered in a census 
made about 1880. “They do not differ essentially from the figures 
for the present. 


In a speech made by Senator Thomas of Colorado in the 
VU. S. Senate he says: ‘“‘Mr. President, when respect for the law is 
the exception and not the rule, when the different forces of society 
are so antagonistic that the political structure is menaced with dan- 
ger it is refreshing to note that the adherents of this faith (Mor- 
mon) have at all times been the advocates and the exponents of 
peace, of justice, of law, and of order; and however just the criti- | 
cism aimed against former institutions, the fact remains, as estab- 
lished by more than half a century of practice, that the commu- 
nities professing the Mormon faith are among the best and highest 
exemplars of American citizenship.”’ 


We thus see that statistics and the statements of those who 
have observed conditions among the Latter-day Saints agree that 
these people are much above the average of peoples under similar 
conditions in their freedom from crime. ‘The lofty teachings of 
the Church doubtless contributes to this desirable condition. 


Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue our dis- 
cussions of the practical accomplishments of Mormonism. Good 
night! 

Vi 
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The practical phase of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints which we shall consider tonight is that concerned with 
the home and the family. The great importance of the family is at 
once apparent when we remember that this unit of society largely 
determines the nature of society as a whole. Ina given neighbor- 
hood the progressiveness, the tendency to orderliness or lawlessness, 
the religious attitude and each of the other factors which go to 
determine the status of a community is a composite picture of the 
tendencies in the individual families. History teaches that when 
the family decays the nation decays with it. 

Students of criminology, pauperism and many other patho- 
logical conditions of society are quite general in their conclusion 
that a large proportion of the undesirables come from broken homes 
or from families where the parents have been neglectful and short 
sighted. Conversely in homes where there is a religious spirit of 
kindliness to one another, respect for parents, thoughtfulness for 
friends and neighbors, and true Christian living in other ways, 
there we find children who grow up to be the better types of men 
and women. 

Ever since the organization of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, its followers have placed great emphasis on the 
family and the home. ‘This condition may be partially understood 
from a discussion of two fundamental conceptions of the members 
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of the Church. The first has to do with their philosophy of the 
future world, which teaches that eternal joy is dependent on con- — 
tinual progression and that joy and progression are added to by a — 
large posterity., Just as a man and his wife on earth usually find 
their greatest happiness in the development and the accomplish- 
ments of their children, so it is thought that eternal bliss is affected 
by the number and the progress of one’s descendants. “Thus a large 
family becomes a means not only of earthly happiness but also an 
aid to eternal exaltation. 


The other explanation of attention given the family among 
the Mormon people may be found in their general attitude toward 
the homely virtues as contrasted with the fleeting pleasures that | 
accompany personal indulgence and selfishness. In the Latter- 
day Saint community one never sees special honors bestowed for 
selfishness. On the other hand, self-sacrifice and doing for others 
is always given the highest respect. “The sturdy human qualities 
are the ones that are honored. ‘These qualities and tendencies 
naturally lead to the home and the family, and one finds in the 
religious service of the Latter-day Saints a large amount of time 
spent discussing the duties and obligations of members of the fam- 
ily to one another. 


MARRIAGE 


Other things being equal, the community with the largest 
proportion of its individuals of marriageable age happily joined 
in wedlock is likely to be the most desirable from almost any point 
of view. Statistics show that the married are, as a rule, more 
healthy, more contented, have a stronger feeling of responsibility 
and are otherwise more desirable as citizens than are the unmarried. 

The Latter-day Saints believe that God ordained the union 
of the sexes in marriage for all eternity as well as for the present 
life. To be thus united the marriage must be solemnized in a 
temple through authorized agents. Because of the sacredness with 
which this form of marriage is regarded, there is a tendency for 
those contemplating marriage to be careful and prayerful that they 
find a companion with whom they can be congenial during the life 
to come as well as now. When children come from such a marriage 
the bonds holding the parents together become very much stronger, 
because the parents believe they are responsible for the welfare of 
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children not only here but hereafter, and the effort to guide their 
children aright tends to prevent antagonism and divorce. 

The fact that the members of this Church do not rush into 
Marriage without due consideration is shown statistically by the 
figures of the U. S. Census. Utah, which is essentially a Latter- 
day Saint state, is not greatly above the average American state in 
the proportion of married persons below the age of 25 years. But 
the proportion who marry before they have passed middle life is 
much greater than that among almost any large group of people 
in our country. Utah ranks with the upper five states in the per- 
centage of males who are married by the time they are 25 to 34 
years old. Only two states in the Union have as few unmarried 
men and women above the age of 44 as does Utah. Church sta- 
tistics for ages above 21 years give the proportion married as 
seven per cent more than that for these age groups in Utah, which 
probably indicates that the Latter-day Saints are leaders in this 
matter. 


DIVORCES . 


Comparisons of divorce rates in different states tend to be 
misleading unless due consideration is given to public sentiment 
and laws. The West is noted for its independence of spirit, and 
this is reflected in the liberality of its divorce laws and the accom- 
panying divorce statistics. [here are between four and five times 
as large a proportion of divorces in the Mountain and Pacific states 
as in the Middle Atlantic group. 

In spite of the great freedom of choice concerning divorce in 
Utah, the proportion of divorces there is only one-fifth of one 
per cent greater than the average American state, and with the 
exception of New Mexico, which has about the same rate as Utah, 
the divorce rate over a period of years in Utah is less than that of 
the other far western states. 

Narrowing the study to Utah counties grouped according to 
proportion of Latter-day Saints, we find that the divorce rates are 
somewhat inversely proportionate to the percentage of Mormons 
in the population. [he counties with more than eighty per cent 
Latter-day Saints had a divorce rate just about one-third that of 
the group of counties which contained less than sixty per cent who 
belonged to this Church. Similar statistics gathered by the Church 
from its members indicate a proportion slightly less than for the 
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group of counties with more than ninety percent of members. 
This rate is much lower than the average of the United States, and 


the only states with smaller proportions are South Carolina, which © 


grants no divorces, the District of Columbia, New York and North 
Carolina. Divorce laws in these places are very rigid, and it is 
easier for their citizens to move to adjoining states when the mar- 
riage relationship becomes unbearable. 

The Latter-day Saint divorce statistics referred to above 
include both ordinary civil marriages and the sacred temple mar- 
riages which are “‘for time and all eternity.”” Divorces following 
the temple rites are only about two-thirds as frequent as those 
following civil marriages. If divorces following the marriages 
fully sanctioned by the Latter-day Saints are compared with other 
sections of America, it is found that the rate is lower than any 
state which allows divorce, but is slightly higher than for the 
District of Columbia. This District, however, has more than half 
of the divorces granted to its citizens performed in the states of 
Virginia and Maryland. 


SIZE:OF FAMILY 


As previously mentioned, the doctrines of the Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints point to a large family as highly 


desirable. ‘These doctrines if accepted literally should be reflected 
in birth and other statistics gathered by the government. The U. 
S. Census for 1920 gives the average size of Utah families as 4.6 
as compared with 4.3 for the whole country. Nine states, only 
one of which is in the North, exceed this rate. 

Birth statistics are a better indicator of the size of the family 
than are the average families as given in the Census. In rates per 
1000 of general population during the past ten years, Utah pro- 
duced 29 children as compared with 22.5 for all states in the regis- 
tration area. Only one state, North Carolina, had a higher birth 
rate than did Utah during that period. Even that State is con- 
siderably below the portions of Utah which are highest in pro- 
portion of members of the Mormon Church. The average for the 
Latter-day Saints alone, as given by statistics gathered by the 
Church, is 35.1 or nearly sixty per cent higher than the national 
average. 

Whether the explanation is because the women of Utah are 
more concerned with the welfare of their children and, therefore 
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_ take better care of their own welfare during their period of expec- 


tancy, or whether there is some other explanation, there is only 


sixty per cent as many stillbirths per hundred live births in Utah 


as there is in the average American state, and no other state has such 
a small proportion of stillbirths as does Utah. 

Ina former talk we showed that Utah ranks high education- 
ally, and this should be reflected in good personal health habits. 
Relatively few of the women in Utah die while giving birth to 
children or from other puerperal causes, the ratio being only eighty- 
nine per cent as great as for the average state and only three states 
show a better record. 

Similarly in deaths of infants under one year of age, Utah is 
among the lowest five states in the U. S., and is approximately 


twenty per cent lower than the southern states which have birth 


rates approaching those of Utah. A segregation of the State into 
the portions with different percentages of Latter-day Saints shows 
that, while some of the sections where they predominate lose 
relatively more of their infants during the first year than some of 
the sections low in proportion of Mormons, there is a distinct 
tendency for the deaths of infants under one year to be less frequent 
in the counties highest in Latter-day Saints. “The rate as reported 
by the Church for this period is about that of the better counties 
of Utah, and is just a little more favorable than that of the State 


-of Oregon, which has the best record of the U. S. registration area. 


In an exhaustive study made by the U. S. Census Bureau of 
the ratio of children under the age of five years to native white 
women between the ages of 20 and 44, Utah was distinctly the 
highest in the United States. This indicates that the same pro- 
tective care is given to the growing youth as that of the infants, 
so that in survival of children, Utah surpasses even the highly pro- 
ductive southern group of states. In commenting on the unusual 
showing of Utah the author of U. S. Census Bureau Monograph 
11 says: ‘“That Mormonism is the chief influence in keeping the 
birth rate of Utah communities above that of surrounding states 
cannot be questioned. And Utah is the best example in the United 
States of a community in which religion does exercise a decided 
influence on the birth rate.”’ 

The high birth rate and large families might not be a desir- 
able thing if the heritage and the training of the children were 
faulty. All available indications of a tangible nature, however, 
point to the people of the Latter-day Saint faith as being good 
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citizens. After studies of dozens of different sources of social and | 
economic data the American Mercury Magazine recently concluded 
that Utah, though economically mediocre, is among the better class 
of states when considered from social standpoints. 


SEX MORALITY 


Returning to the study of family relations among the Mor- 
mons, we come o the question of sex morality. Sex crimes are 
considered by the Latter-day Saints as among the most terrible 
that can be committed and all of the Church organizations teach — 
the children to hold their virtue as sacredly as life itself. “The holy 
marriage rites of the Church require that the participants vow that 
they will never violate the marriage covenants. 

One of the well recognized indicators of irregular sexual © 
relations is that of illegitimate births. During the ten year period 
prior to 1929 the National average proportion of illegitimate births 
per 1000 total births was 24.7. That for Utah was 8.6 or only a 
little more than a third the rate for all states, and Utah has been ~ 
consistently lower than any other state during practically the whole | 
period of its history. “The other states with birth rates approaching © 
those of Utah have had illegitimacy rates ranging from more than 
four to seven times that of Utah. 

This tendency for the Latter-day Saints to be free from 
sexual irregularities is shown again in the divorce rates for adultery. 
Utah is among the two or three states with the lowest proportion 
of divorces for this cause. 

A third source for indicators of sex immorality is convic- 
tions to penitentiaries for sex crimes. When considered over a 
period of several years to eliminate irregularities, Utah ranks among 
the states with smallest proportion of such convictions. 

Of perhaps more significance than the two items above in 
pointing to the relative sex immorality is that of venereal diseases 
found among the young men being examined for the World War. 
These represent typical cross sections of the states and were under 
impartial critics. “The average rate of venereal diseases among the 
first million examined as reported by the Surgeon General was 20 
per 1000 persons drafted, while that for Utah was 8. Idaho 
and Oregon were the only states with a smaller proportion than 
Utah. The second million examined placed Utah above these two 
states and again gave her a place among the best in America. 
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Despite slanderous stories that have been heralded far and wide 
Utah has never been a state where laxness in sexual affairs has been 
tolerated and the Latter-day Saints have always been the most ex- 
emplary of the citizens of the State in this respect. Many seekers 
after sensation have expressed their disappointment in not finding 
the immorality which they expected, and many of them concluded 


_ as did Remy and Brenchley in their “‘A Journey to Salt Lake City” 
(1885) that “We were, generally speaking, edified with all that 
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we saw, and that as far as external appearances go, Utah is the 
most moral country in the world.” 

Home and family are names that are very dear to the Latter- 
day Saints. The sanctity of the home and the unity of the family 
among these people are fundamental in their religion, and doubtless 
they are also strong factors in promoting the desirable conditions 
of morality which all statistics show to exist among the Mormon 
people. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 
discussions. Good night. 


HE: FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: ‘Treatment of the ‘great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by | 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered — 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. . 


THE ‘‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. Ms 
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Continuing our discussions of some of the practical phases of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, we now come to 
the problem of health. “To many persons health may not seem 
to have any relation to religion, but according to the philosophy 
of this Church everything that influences the life of man has a 
religious aspect. “The body and the spirit taken together are con- 
sidered as the soul of man, and anything that tends to degrade 
the body automatically retards the progress of the individual, and 
consequently helps to defeat the purpose of existence. [hus caring 
for the body has taken its place as a religious principle of major 
importance. 


THE WORD OF WISDOM 


In 1833, three years after the founding of the Church, the 
Latter-day Saint ““Word of Wisdom,” was given by revelation. 
This doctrine condemned wine and other alcoholic beverages; it 
forbade the use of tobacco; it advised against hot drinks and the ex- 
cessive use of meat, and it recommended as especially good for 
man wheat and vegetables and fruits in their seasons. Other 
Church doctrines condemn intemperances or excesses of every sort 
which tend to injure or lower the efficiency of the body. These 
are interpreted to include over-eating, over-working, over-sleeping, 
or over-indulgence in any form. 
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To live fully up to all of these teachings would be more than 
could reasonably be expected of the average individual, but they 
serve as ideals. “The Church concentrates most of its attention upon 
those things that are within the reach of the average member. © 
These include refraining from the use of alcoholic beverages, of | 
tobacco, of tea and coffee, and of meat in excess. Instruction in 
sanitation, hygiene and other health-promoting topics is fre- 
quently included in the services of the Latter-day Saints, especially 
in the meetings of the auxiliary organizations. 

Another belief strong in the minds of the Latter-day Saints 
is that by faith and prayer the sick may be healed. As a rule the 
members understand and respect the laws of sanitation and health, 
but they believe that healing can be done by the “‘laying on of 
hands, by the gift of the Holy Ghost’’ today as much as it could 
be done when Christ was on earth. A great many members testify 
that either they or some of their intimate friends and relatives have 
been benefited by the power of prayer. 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


Let us examine the available statistics on health to see what 
the situation is among this people. First let us look into the net 
increase in population. ‘The ten year average proportion of births 
to deaths in Utah is as 2.79 to one; that for all states is only 
sixty-five per cent as great, and no state in the union with as long 
and dependable a record shows such a relatively healthy condition. 
Similar figures for the members of the Church show 4.2 births to 
one death, which is two-and-one-third times as great as for all 
states. 


During the ten years ending in 1928 Utah’s average death 
rate of 10.3 per 1000 population was just about eighty per cent 
that of the national average of 12.8. Four states had a slightly | 
lower rate than did Utah. 


To concentrate our attention more particularly on the Latter- 
day Saints, we may divide the counties of the State into those with 
more than eighty per cent of the inhabitants reporting themselves 
as members of this Church and those with less than this proportion. 
If this is done we find that the rural portions of the State which are 
highest in Latter-day Saints have a death rate which is about 
eleven per cent lower than the rate for the counties low in members 
of this Church. 
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The records of the Church give positive evidence of mortality 
among its members, because regardless of the place of death the 
record is obtained by the local authorities. [he rate among the 
members, which of course includes many persons outside of Utah, 
was 8.0 per 1000 for the ten-year period under consideration. 
This is slightly below the average for the counties with more than 
eighty per cent of Latter-day Saints, 


All of the evidence presented points in the same direction 
to a low general death rate among the Mormons. 

The influence of the Word of Wisdom should be especially 
apparent in the death rate from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other 
diseases where the life or death of the victim depends upon vitality 
unimpaired by alcohol, tobacco, or other drugs or stimulants. 
Cancer of the buccal cavity, especially of the lower lip, is com- 
monly ascribed to smoking or the use of hot drinks. Acute 
nephritis, and Bright’s disease, or other diseases of the kidneys are 
likely to be more prevalent among heavy meat eaters and those 
who use alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee and other substances which 
sooner or later hinder the proper functions of the body. True, 
other factors such as exposure to cold, or to acute diseases may 
outweigh the above contributing causes. 
| It is hazardous to make close comparisons of the death rates 
in different states by specific causes except where the symptoms 
can be clearly diagnosed as they can be in cancer of the external 
organs, and to a lesser extent in tuberculosis, and a few others. 
Medical authorities claim that where the cause of the death is 
internal, and especially where a good diagnostician is not called 
before the death, from ten to twenty per cent or more of the cases 
are likely to be classified under the wrong cause. For this reason, 
and also because there are often several factors which predispose 
the victim, only very rough conclusions can be drawn from sta- 
tistics of deaths as affected by abstaining from alcohol, tobacco, 
hot drinks, or moderation in diet in other ways. 


SOME SPECIFIC DISEASES 


Tuberculosis can be pretty well diagnosed by modern medical 
science. It ordinarily does not cause sickness and death except 
where the body has in some way been lowered in its resistance. 
Few suffer from it where they live sane lives free from stimulants, 
or excesses of any kind. ‘Tuberculosis of the lungs is the main 
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tubercular disease causing death and is perhaps the easiest to diag- 
nose. ‘The death rate from this form of tuberculosis in Utah — 
ranged from 24 to 40 per 100,000 population in the ten year — 
period ending in 1927, whereas that for the Registration area of © 
the country was never below 72 and in 1918 was up to 133. In | 
no year of this ten year period did any state have a lower rate than 
Utah. The average for Utah was about 36 and the Latter-day © 
Saint population appears to have a much lower rate than this, as — 
the Church records indicate a rate of only 11.5 for these years. 
While it cannot be positively stated that tobacco and hot — 
drinks are factors in the cause of cancer of the buccal cavity, or 
mouth, this is the opinion of many who have studied the question ~ 
thoroughly. For the Registration area, the number of deaths per © 
100,000 population from this cause during a ten year period was 
3, whereas that for Utah was 2 and the only state with a lower 
rate was Kentucky. There is reason for believing that the low rate — 
in the latter state is partly due to error in classifying because this — 
rate for cancer of the skin, under which cancer of the buccal cavity © 
might be classified, was 3 in Kentucky as compared with 2 for © 
Utah, and the classification as given in Kentucky is questioned — 
nearly six times as frequently as in Utah. ‘The records of the © 
Church indicate the rate among its members to be 1.18 or a little — 
more than half that of the State of Utah. 
While the significance of the fact is not plain because of a lack | 
of understanding of cancer by the medical world, it might be © 


mentioned that Utah is next to the lowest state in all forms of © 


cancer and the Mormon’s rate is about one-third lower than that — 
of the State of Utah. 4 

Acute nephritis and Bright’s disease seem to be influenced by © 
the excessive use of protein or meat. If the Latter-day Saint teach- © 
ings against the use of large quantities of meat are observed, there — 
should be evidence of it in their death rate from this cause. The © 
records of the Census Bureau for the ten year period give the death © 
rate per 100,000 population for the whole United States as 91 — 
as compared with 63 for Utah. During this period three states — 
had a lower average than Utah. ‘The Latter-day Saint Church | 
gives the rate among its members as 52, indicating that it is these — 
people who have greatest influence in giving Utah its low rate. | 

About the only other definite causes of death which should be © 
strongly influenced by the Word of Wisdom are those connected © 
with the consumption of alcohol. Deaths from alcoholism during © 
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the ten years under consideration have been only fifty-seven per 
cent as great in Utah as in the other registration states. Cirrhosis 
of the liver, which is largely due to alcoholism, is reported as a 
cause of death about two-and-a-half times as frequently as alcohol- 
ism. In this cause Utah is again just a little more than half as high 
as the average state. [he Church records are practically free from 
either of these causes of death, a condition which is remarkable for 
such a large body of people. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


The philosophy of the Latter-day Saints is essentially a 
philosophy of hope even in death, and members in good standing 
are not usually given to excesses of any sort, but go about their 
business in an even conservative sort of way. This social balance 
of the people should be reflected in part through any statistics 
which indicate rational and irrational actions. 

One of these indicators of lack of balance is suicide. “The rate 
of suicide for Utah is just about two-thirds as great as that of 
the nation as a,;whole. ‘The statistics of the Church point to an 
even more favorable showing, as it gives the rate for its members 
as less than half that of the State of Utah. ! 

Insanity is another indicator of instability. While heredity 
undoubtedly plays an important part in certain types of insanity, 
there are many contributing causes such as worry, venereal diseases, 
drugs, alcohol and irrational living of various sorts which precip- 
itate defects leading to this abnormality, and may hues it on those 
with a perfect hereditary endowment. 

Utah has always had a low proportion of i insane. In 1870 
the rate in Utah was reported to be less than a third as great as 
the average state. ‘This Census, however, was less complete than 
those in the latter part of that century, 'when enumeration was 
made of these unfortunates whether they were in institutions or not. 
In the 1890 enumeration, which was one of the most thorough- 
going, the rate in Utah was fifty-seven per cent of the national 
average. During the present century the statistics pertain only to 
patients in institutions, and with the exception of the one in 
1910 all seven have been for years other than the regular census 
period. In 1910 ,Utah’s rate was fifty-three per cent as great as 
that of the average American state, but in the other enumerations, 
she ranged around seventy per cent of the national average. 
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There is some opportunity in the later periods for those termed — 


insane in one state to be in some other institution for mental 
patients, especially in institutions for the feebleminded. | Utah, 
however, is very low in the proportion of feebleminded, the rate 
in 1918 being less than a third of the national average. “That 
Utah’s favorable showing in this regard is not due to any ignoring 
of such patients appears from records of the World War, ‘when 
the people were placed before impartial judges. Utah was among 
the best four states in the proportion who were rejected for mental 
deficiency or epilepsy. 

Within the State of Utah the classification of the irene 
ill is reasonably uniform so that statistics are more likely to be 
comparable than is the case between states. A twenty year study 
of the commitments from each county of Utah as given in the 
reports for the State Mental Hospital was made. Nearly half of 
the counties furnished less than one patient a year on the average 
so that it was necessary to combine several counties to obtain 
dependable results. Combining the counties containing more than 
eighty per cent Latter-day Saints and comparing them with the 
group containing less than this percentage we find that the first 
group furnished only 20.9 patients per 100,000 of their popula- 
tion. This is only sixty per cent of the average for the whole 
State. On the other hand the group low in members of this 
Church had approximately twenty per cent more insane than the 
State average of 34.8. 

It is not the native stock so much as the alien tite Furniehes 
the insane of Utah. During the census years 1900 to 1920 there 
were between sixty-five and seventy per cent of the residents native 
of the State, but only thirty-six per cent of the insane were native 
born. This brings us to the conclusion that there must be con- 
ditions exceptionally salutary to mental health in this State. 


In making the study of the counties as noted above, some of ' 


them seemed very erratic, due to the small number of patients com- 
ing from them. It was thought desirable to corroborate this evi- 
dence by making a direct study of the records of the State Mental 
Hospital. ‘These records give the religion of the patients admitted 
and, due to the fact that a large part of them are known personally 
by the local officers and because relatives are required to support the 
inmates when possible, these records are reliable as to religion. 

The six hundred admittances studied represent a rate of about 
thirty-three per 100,000 population. This is ‘not greatly dif- 
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ferent from the rate for the twenty year period. While the Latter- 
day Saints constitute nearly sixty-two percent of the total popula- 
tion of Utah, these records indicate that this Church furnished only 
34.5 per cent of the total insane, or fifty-six per cent of their 
expected quota. This proportion, it will be noted, is approxi- 
mately the amount in which Utah is better than the national 
average. Furthermore, less than two-thirds of these insane who 
were Mormons were native born, and therefore reared under the 
influence of the Church throughout their lives. In the proportion 
of insane per hundred thousand of population obtained in this 
way, the Latter-day Saints furnished 18.3, or fifty-three per cent 
that of the whole State. This is a little more favorable to the 
members of the Church than the proportion obtained by the 
grouping of counties, and shows that the figures are reliable. 

While the facts presented in this talk indicate that the doc- 
trines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints have a 
salutary influence on both the physical and the mental health of 
its members who live up to its teachings, the purpose of presenting 
the data is not to boast but to indicate the possibilities. The 
members are far from reaching the perfection for which they are 
striving, but the statistics that have been presented indicate that 
they are going in the right direction. 

Next Sunday evening at this hour we shall continue these 
discussions. Good night. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: A translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
| Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the ‘great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 


804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, © 


$5.00. ; 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘‘FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: 
dresses delivered during 
$1.50. 


1929. Cloth 


Fifty-one short ad- — 


Sixteen radio ad- — 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and — 


information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 


California Mission, 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


153 West Adams 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 


St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hobart 


Northern States Mission, 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Northcentral States Mission, 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 


and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North — 


Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, — 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh - 


Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


2555 N. 


3044 EL 
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In our discussion of some of the practical accomplishments of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints it has been our en- 
deavor to make an objective examination. We have attempted to 
focus the light of truth upon the Church with its more than 
600,000 members and examine them in a practical way in an en- 
deavor to discover the real nature of the Church and the class of 
people who belong to it. It has been our aim to study the attitude 
of the members toward the Church and the effect of the Church on 
the lives and accomplishments of its members. 


It is the rule that anyone from the outside who comes in con- 
tact with the Church and becomes intimately’ acquainted with 
its members is impressed by the strong feeling of sincerity 
and conviction that is practically universal among them. One 
visitor expressed the idea to me by saying: ‘‘My goodness, but 
these Mormons do seem to believe in their Church and its teach- 
ings. There is no half-way about it with them. It seems to 
permeate their entire lives and to be a part of all they think and do.”’ 


A recent writer on the Latter-day Saints entitled his book 
“Zealots of Zion.’’ His thesis throughout the text was that the 
Latter-day Saints are so completely converted to their religion and 
so zealous in carrying out its practical teachings that they are swept 
into a current of action which permits them to overcome obstacles 
that appear almost insurmountable. He endeavors to show that 
without very strong zeal backed by religious fervor it would have 
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been impossible for them to accomplish some of the things they did 
in colonizing remote sections, in placating the Indians during 
troublous times and in continuing the cooperation which made 
possible their many achievements. 

Those who are not in sympathy with the Latter-day Saints 
have sometimes accused them of allowing their zeal to approach 
a state of fanaticism. While it cannot be denied that there are 
members of this Church as well as of others who have a fanatical 
trend, it is the general opinion of impartial observers who are fa- | 
miliar with the accomplishments of the Latter-day Saints and with 
their daily lives that as a group they are not the sort who throw off 
restraint to the extent of becoming fanatical. 

Fanaticism and sincerity may have some features in common 
but they are very different qualities. Fanaticism is blind determina- 
tion to go ahead without taking into consideration many obvious 
facts and without analyzing the problems together with the results. 
Sincerity, on the other hand, carries with it the determination to 
go forward but it implies an understanding of the situation. It 
presupposes the examination of the facts, and analysis of the condi- 
tions, with an assurance that after due deliberation one is justified 
in proceeding with a reasonable conviction of success. “The one 
is traveling in the uncertainty of darkness; the other is going for- 
ward in the full light of day with an assurance that the destination 
will be reached. 


‘THE MAN WHO KNOWS WHERE HE Is GOING 


David Starr Jordan once said: ‘““The world gets out of the 
way of the man who knows where he is going.’’ “The sincere man 
is certainly the one who knows where he is going, be it in seeking 
his daily bread, searching for scientific facts or praying for guidance 
to understand our purpose here on earth. 

The sincerity of the Latter-day Saints comes from their belief 
that they have a light which can illuminate the pathway of all 
mankind, and they believe it to be their Christian duty to share 
with others the good things which they have found. It is a very 
fundamental trait of human nature to tell others about good 
fortune in discovering something which offers a better way of 
doing things or is a more perfect method of living. What person 
on seeing a beautiful sunset will not call the attention of his asso- 
ciates to it? Who on taking a journey to some distant land does 
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not like to tell about the strange things he has seen? What golf 
player does not like to advise another player of less skill to “‘keep 
his head down” or to “carry through?” 


This desire to assist others to live more in accord with what 
we believe to be right, may become obnoxious if not done with 
diplomacy. Individuals vary greatly in their ability to convey 
desirable information to others. Doubtless there are.in every 
group certain individuals who have not the diplomacy and skill to 
give out information without being offensive. 


Since this is true, it is not unreasonable to expect that among 
the Latter-day Saints there have been many individuals who have 
unwisely attempted to force their beliefs on others and have thereby 
aroused antagonism. [Throughout the history of the Church, 
there have been persecutions. Doubtless, some of these have been 
brought about by individuals who have made themselves objection- 
able because they have attempted to force their beliefs onto those 
who did not want to receive them. ‘This is, of course, largely a 
matter of personality, and the lack of wisdom of the individual 
member should not be blamed to the Church as a whole. 


Throughout history, inventors and discoverers in all lines 
have been exposed to the ridicule of those whom they have tried 
to interest in their affairs. Goodyear, the discoverer of the process 
of vulcanizing rubber, the process which makes it invaluable to 
mankind, was an object of ridicule throughout his life. “~Tto many 
of those with whom he came in contact he was thought to be 
fanatical, when in reality he was only sincere in his belief in rubber. 
The lapse of time has demonstrated that he was entirely right and 
that rubber is one of the most useful substances in contributing to 
human needs. 

Morse was the butt of ridicule during many years because of 
his belief in the value of the telegraph. Similarly, the early workers 
in aviation were considered to be little less than insane in their 
zeal to perfect flying machines. 


Can it be any wonder then that members of this Church, who 
believe that they have new ideas which should prove of as much 
benefit to others as to themselves, wish everyone to know about 
these things? Nor is it strange that they should be subjected to at 
least some persecution. Throughout all the ages men have died 
for ideas and ideals. ‘The great teachers of the better ways of 
living and the missionaries who have gone about advocating these 
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beliefs have all been willing to suffer and even become martyrs to 
the cause they have represented. 

These are all demonstrations of the fundamental trait that 
man, when he has something good, simply will not be suppressed. 


JOSEPH SMITH’S EXPERIENCE 


Joseph Smith, as a young man, was persecuted because he told 
of having received revelations. He could not understand why 
people hounded him when he was simply telling what he knew 
to be true. Even the Savior knew no peace during His lifetime and 
died on the cross because He had a new message for the world and 
He was sincere in advocating it. 

Sincerity, even though it at times may be disturbing to those 
who dislike change, is a quality greatly to be admired. ‘There is, 
in fact, no substitute for it whether it be in public address, in de- 
bate, or in practical life. “The hypocrite, the insincere individual 
or the one who has no convictions is deserving of contempt, whereas 
the man of sincere ideals is worthy of respect even though there 
may be difference of opinion regarding what he advocates. 


INDIVIDUAL ‘TESTIMONIES 


As I have made mental notes of the sincerity of the members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints I have been 
struck by the countless number of individual testimonies of the 
divine origin and truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as taught by 
this Church. While it would, of course, not be possible to say 
that every member of the Church can bear this testimony, the 
thing that has impressed me time after time as I have gone about 
in my casual way is to hear the individual testimonies of so many 
and to see the sincere belief they have in this work. It has been 
my privilege to travel considerably in connection with my scientific 
and academic duties and in doing so I have taken occasion to drop © 
into the meetings of Latter-day Saints wherever I have found them — 
and to converse with the individuals whom J have met. I have 
done this as any observer might have done and everywhere 
I have found the same spirit, the same sincerity and the same devo- 
tion to the work. 

I have seen this in a little village almost under the shadow 
of the great volcano of Popocatepetl in Mexico. Here I attended — 
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the gathering of members of the Latter-day Saint Church, members 
who for years had been essentially out of touch with the body of 
the Church, or with any missionaries. There I heard a man of 
Aztec origin arise and tell in eloquent though very simple language 
of his connection with the Church. I could not help being im- 
pressed with his account of what the Church has done for him, how 
it took him from a life of carelessness and with no very definite 
philosophy and had transformed him into an individual with a 
definite and wholesome attitude toward life. He now had a hope 
for an eternity which will include useful work. He told of how 
the Church has motivated him to discontinue bad habits and to live 
a better life in every way. This particular experience might be 
duplicated hundreds of times and in each case I have noted the same 
sincerity in the testimonies given. 


The same things have been observed in Hawaii and other 
islands of the sea, in Japan and in Syria. I have also seen it in the 
various countries of Europe when I have gone quietly into gather- 
ings of Latter-day Saints in these places. Everywhere in these 
lands I have been impressed with the sincerity of these worshipers 
and at their devotion to the Church and their desire to express 
appreciation for what it has done for them in promoting better 
living. 

If you happen to be in even the most remote regions of the 
West where Latter-day Saints are found and go to their meetings 
you will find the same spirit of sincerity, the same aid to living 
the better life, the same devotion to the cause that I had seen in 
foreign countries. Similarly, if you go to the greatest city in the 
land and walk into a meeting of Latter-day Saints, you will find in 
the group prominent scientists, physicians, attorneys, captains of 
industry, teachers and working men all joining in sincere worship. 
From each group you will hear the same story of devotion, the 
same intellectual conversion and the same desire to live up to the 
ideals of the Church. “These people are not held together prin- 
cipally by the social advantages that accompany church affiliation. 
They are sincere in their belief, they love their Church and its 
teachings, they know their lives are made better because of it, they 
are anxious to continue their study of its principles and to conform 
their lives with its teachings. 
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SPIRITUAL AS WELL AS PRACTICAL 


In these discussions during the last several months, we have 
had a good deal to say about the practical phases of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. We have shown that it does 
work in a practical way. It stands the pragmatic test. If the 
members were not deeply sincere in their belief in eternal progression ~ 
including intellectual striving for truth they would not stand out so 
strikingly from their neighbors in leadership, in industry, in mor- 
ality, in education, in patriotism, in health, in charitable work and 
in the many other phases of their lives which are deeply influenced 
by the doctrines of the Church. The very fact that they do 
attend Church more frequently than is customary in most other 
churches, as indicated by social surveys, shows that they are sin- 
cerely striving to gain and apply to their lives more and more 
of the truths taught by the Church. 

I have had non-members of the Church freely acknowledge 
the superiority of Mormonism from this practical point of view but 
they have sometimes failed to see anything beyond these practical 
results. wish to say at this time that while I recognize these 
practical values as indicated by the discussions of the past months, 
still these are not sufficient to make a church adequate for all the 
needs of mankind. 

Man is more than a practical and beck individual. He yearns 
for spiritual things, he must have a philosophy that is satisfying 
to him. Mormonism offers this philosophy. It is satisfying to 
the soul as well as practical in its operation. In fact it is just this 
soul-satisfying quality which it possesses that makes for the sincer- 
ity of devotion on the part of its adherents. People may admire 
an organization that is efficient, but a Church must be something 
more than this if it is to secure completely devoted adherence and 
cause its members to bring their whole attention to a worshipful 
attitude. Scholarly members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, who have analyzed the beliefs and the Church 
problems, say that it is not merely the practical side of this religion 
nor its fine social system that causes them to adhere to it in spite 
of persecutions and discouragements; it is the deeper philosophic 
significance of its teachings. “They feel that in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ they have a “‘pearl of great price.’’ It points the way, it 
gives the means by which man may gain complete happiness not 
only in this world but throughout eternity. It shows the eternal 
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nature of man and his co-existence with God and brings out the 
fact that man and God both may progress eternally. 


MORMONISM DYNAMIC 


Mormonism is a dynamic philosophy—one that calls for 
activity in the world to come as well as in this one. It calls for 
careful living of the type that promotes happiness together with 
all of the best things of the world. It induces vigilance in prepar- 
ing the members for living here and hereafter. It accepts the Gospel 
as a system of democracy in which each individual is entirely free to 
work out his own salvation independent of interference by anyone 
else. It places him beyond the accidents of circumstance and makes 
it possible for him to rise above all unfavorable conditions. The 
position which he achieves is not determined by chance or unusual 
conditions but by the effort the individual puts forth. The fact 
that Mormonism works in a practical way here is merely one of the 
evidences that applied truth is effective wherever it is found. The 
Church makes its adherents feel that they are supported and 
sustained by the power of truth in all that they undertake. 

After many years of observing the members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in all parts of the world, and 
after having had unusual opportunity to get into the intimate 
lives of these people, to know their aspirations, their philosophies 
and their outlook, I am able to bear testimony to the sincerity and 
the devotion of the people, to the cause they have espoused. Be- 
cause their sincerity occasionally bubbles over they should probably 
be excused since it is a manifestation of the same missionary spirit 
that actuates almost every person who feels sure that he has some- 
thing that will benefit his fellows and who, therefore, is anxious 
that others shall partake of the benefits. 

The members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints know that their own lives have been made better by the 
teachings of the Church; they see on every hand their acquaintances 
who have been stimulated to better living because of it. “They feel 
that in its democracy they have something better than they have 
been able to find in other philosophies. Therefore, their sincerity 
is deep rooted and may at times lead them to be enthusiastic to a 
degree that is not entirely appreciated by others who do not want 
to be disturbed in their own ways of thinking and living. 

Next Sunday evening which is Easter Sunday, we shall discuss 
the resurrection of the dead. Good Night! 
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THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OR MORMON: Ai translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 3-61 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the ‘great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth, 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 
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ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered — 
during 1930, Cloth $1.50. 


THE “FALLING AWAY” or The World’s 
Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
—by B. H. Roberts: Sixteen radio ad- 
dresses delivered during 1929. Cloth 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 


California Mission, 153 West Adams 


St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 927 So. 


Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., — 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Northern States Mission, 2555 N. 

Sawyer Ave., Chicago, II. 
Northcentral States Mission, 3044 EI- 


liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


485 North — 








Southern States Mission, 
Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 902 Kipling Street, 4 


Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh © 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
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On this Easter Sunday, which is a day set apart throughout 
Christian countries to commemorate the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the tomb, it is appropriate that we spend a few 
minutes considering that great event. The resurrection means 
much in our lives because it affords a source of so much comfort 
to all who desire to retain their identity throughout the countless 
ages of the future. 

Today may not be the true chronological anniversary of the 
date of the resurrection; we are not sure of the exact time when 
that event took place. The records 'tell us that it transpired on 
the first day of the week. ‘Therefore, in using Sunday to com- 
memorate the event we adhere to the original day of the week. 

During the centuries following the beginning of the Christian 
Era there was much conflict and considerable dissension concerning 
the date which should be celebrated in commemoration of the 
resurrection. ‘The persecution of the followers of Christ during 
those early days made it necessary for them to celebrate in secret. 
As a result we do not have a definite record of the day, and up to 
the time of Constantine, a number of dates seem to have been used 
by different groups. In 325 as a result of the Council of Nice a 
definite time was agreed on to be adopted by the different branches 
of the Church. This did not correspond with any definite date in 
our own calendar because it was calculated from Jewish feasts and 
the old lunar calendar. Consequently at the present time Easter 
may vary through a number of weeks during different years. Usu- 
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ally, however, it comes in the latter part of March or the early 
part of April. 

The name Easter is derived from an old Anglo-Saxon word 
for the goddess Eastre, or Eostre, in ;whose honor a festival was 
held in the spring. Thus in Easter we have a combination of the 
old spring festival and the commemoration of the rising of the 
Master from the tomb. Consequently, this celebration includes | 
activities that are foreign to the Christ idea and embody elements 
of the old spring festival. Easter has come to be the event which 
determines the time of all of the other movable Christian holidays. 

In some of the branches of the Christian churches various 
formal ceremonies have grown up around the Easter holiday. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the Eastern Church which had a ceremonial 
Easter kiss and a salute in which one person on meeting another 
would say, ‘“‘He'is risen.’” The reply to this greeting was “He is 
risen indeed.’’ This salute is still engaged in where the Greek 
Church dominates. 


CYCLES IN NATURE 


Easter has come to have deep symbolic significance in that it 
indicates the development of the new out of the old. It comes 
in the spring when all nature is putting forth its new life. During 
the cold ;weather nature goes into a state of rest. “Trees lose their 
leaves; the fruits and seeds of various kinds remain dormant as if 
dead; the bulbs of herbaceous plants are frozen in the soil and to 
all appearances permanently inanimate; the grass ceases to grow 
and all verdant life is absent. 

With the coming of spring the inactivity of nature is replaced 
by vigorous growth and delightful blossoming. The trees which 
during the winter have stood up bleak and forbidding like dry 
sticks have sprung to life, first with swelling buds and later these 
have opened into blossoms and leaves which have taken on a com- 
plete newness. ‘The bulb of the frozen lily has now become | 
vitalized and it has pushed shoots upward through the soil to the 
sunlight where they have grown rapidly and produced buds which 
have bloomed into the beautiful white lily, the symbol of Easter. 
What seemed to be dead has taken on a newness of life; what was 
despair has given away to hope; :;what was ugly has become 
beautiful. | 

All of this is suggestive of the laying down of the body of 
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man and its coming forth in a new and more glorious condition 
by the resurrection, even though the two are not strictly parallel. 
The infirmities that went with the autumn of life when death 
seemed to cut off all development have been banished and their 
place taken by new vigor in somewhat the same way as the tattered 
and yellowed leaves of the autumn have been replaced by the new 
verdure of the spring. 

Even though this may not be the exact anniversary of that 
first coming forth of Man jn the resurrection, it is nevertheless 
appropriate to commemorate the event at this time of year when all 
nature joins in giving us examples of the cycle of life, when green 
grass covers the hills, when the trees are clothed in their new dresses 
of green and when the beautiful lily is before us as a symbol of the 
ela and purity that has grown from that which seemed to be 
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FORETELLING THE RESURRECTION 


The idea of the resurrection was not new at the time that 
Christ rose from the tomb. ‘The ancient prophets through thou- 
sands of years had foretold this event. Job in his laments voiced 
the idea which was doubtless well-known to many of those who 
lived at that time. 

He said: (Job. 19:25-27) 

“For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: 

“And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall \I see God: 

“Whom I shall see for pipet) and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another; though my reins be consumed within me.” 

The Psalmist in a number of places alluded to the resurrec- 
tion. Hesaid: (Psalms 16:9-10) . 

“Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my 
flesh also shall rest in hope. 

“For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.”’ | 

(Psalms 17:15) 

“As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.”’ 

(Psalms 49:15) : 
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“But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 
for he shall receive me.’ : 

The Prophet Daniel also said: (Daniel 12:2) 

‘“‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” 


THE FIRST EASTER 


In order to refresh our minds on that first great event which 
we are commemorating today let us read the account as it trans- 
pired. We might read about it in any of the Gospels, but let us 
hear what Luke has to say: 

(Luke 24:1-12) 


‘“‘Now upon the first day of the week, very early in the morn- 
ing, they came unto the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared, and certain others with them. 

‘And they found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. 

“And they entered in, and found not the body of the Lord 
Jesus. 

‘‘And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
behold, two men stood by them in shining garments: 

‘“‘And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the 
earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? 

“He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet in Galilee, 

“Saying, the Son of man must be delivered into the hands 
of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. 

“And they remembered his words, © 

‘“‘And returned from the sepulchre, and told all these things 
unto the eleven, and to all the rest. 

“It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother é 
of James, and other women that were with them, which told these — 


( 


things unto the apostles. ( 

“And their words seemed to them as idle tales, and they 
believed them not. : 

“Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepulchre; and stooping 
down, he beheld the linen clothes laid by themselves, and departed, 
wondering in himself at that which was come to pass.” 

4 





The Apostle Paul spoke of the resurrection thus in his letter to 
the Saints in Corinth: (I Corinthians '15:16-22) | 

“For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: 

“And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins. | 

‘Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 

“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. , 

“But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. . 

“For since by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. : 

: . For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 

alive. : 


MODERN CONCEPTS 


The Latter-day Saints who claim to be real disciples of 
Christ base their entire philosophy of life and the hereafter on the 
hope that we shall live again after earthly death and that in the 
future life all that we have learned here shall be taken with us there. 
This idea is expressed by the Prophet Joseph Smith as follows: 
(Doctrine and Covenants 130:18-21) 

“Whatever principle of intelligence we attain unto in this life, 
it will rise with us in the resurrection. 

“And if a person gains more knowledge and intelligence in 
this life through his diligence and obedience than another, he will 
have so much the advantage in the world to come. 

“There is a law, irrevocably decreed in heaven before the 
pouen of this world, upon which all blessings are predi- 
cated— 3 

“And when we obtain any blessing from God, it is by obe- 
dience to that law upon which it is predicated.’ 


President Joseph F. Smith (Gospel Doctrine, p. 567) in 
speaking of Christ and His resurrection has the following to say: 


“But his work was not completed; it was in fact only begun. 
If he had stopped here instead of his being the Savior of the world, 
he, as well as all mankind, would have perished irredeemably, never 
to have come forth out of the grave; for it was designed from the 
beginning that he should be the first-fruits of them that slept; it 
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was part of the great plan that he should burst the bands of death 
and gain the victory over the grave. If, therefore, his mission 
had ceased when he gave up the ghost, the world would have 
slumbered in the dust in interminable death, never to have risen 
to live again. It was but a small part of the mission of the Savior 
that was performed when he suffered death; it was indeed the 
lesser Part; the great had yet to be done. 


“It was in his resurrection from the tomb, in his coming forth 
from death unto life, in uniting again the spirit and the body that 
he might become a living soul; and when this was done, then he 
was prepared to return to the Father.” 


‘Thus today in celebrating Easter we are commemorating one 
of the great events of the world and one of the most important 
ideas that the mind of man can comprehend. By believing in the 
resurrection we make of life not just a passing event of a day but 
something eternal, something that persists throughout all of the 
ages of eternity. “This gives us hope and courage to battle on in 
the attempt to make of ourselves instruments of eternal progression 
and unending joy. 


SUMMARY 


And now we come to the time of closing the six month series 
of talks by the present speaker. In these talks we have attempted 
to examine some of the more easily demonstrable practical aspects 
of Mormonism and to see what has been accomplished by its 
adherents during the more than a hundred years since the Church 
was organized. “The doctrines of the Church have been considered 
only incidentally and they have been brought up only when they 
have seemed to have some connection with the practical working of 
the system—-not that the doctrines are not most worthy of deep 
study, but our aim in this series has not been to consider doctrines 
but rather to determine results. 


In the first talk of the series we outlined a number of tests that 
should be applied to any church that asks for consideration on the 
part of intelligent individuals. hese tests included an examination 
of the philosophy underlying the teachings of a church; they called 
for a study of the effects of the doctrines on the conduct of members 
of the church and on the relations of these members with other 
units of society. “The tests called for what the church can con- 
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tribute to the accomplishments of its members; they asked that it 
stand the pragmatic test. “That is, any church that is worthy of 
serious consideration must actually work in practice regardless of 
the theories in the case. 


Most of the talks have been devoted to a statistical considera- 
tion of Mormonism as a practical religion functioning in the mod- 
ern world. [hose who have followed the series have, I believe, 
seen that, while perfection has not been reached, still the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints may justly claim to have met 
the most severe tests in a manner that brings pride to the hearts of 
its members. ‘The adherents still have much to strive for, but in 
practically all respects they have no cause for being ashamed of their 
record when it is compared with that of other peoples under like 
circumstances. 


And now for a personal word: I have had unusual oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted with the Latter-day 
Saints wherever they are found. I know their innermost thoughts 
and I have been able personally to observe their achievements. I 
have seen their weaknesses and their strength. I have likewise had 
the privilege, in the course of my scientific and academic work, to 
come in close contact with most of the other peoples of the world. 
‘These contacts have made me an optimist in regard to the people 
of the world generally and their essential goodness. 


‘The comparisons I have been able to make do not lessen my 
regard for the Latter-day Saints, for their church, nor for their 
various institutions. I can truthfully bear witness to the whole 
world that Mormonism does meet the pragmatic test and that it 
has in it the elements necessary to regenerate the world and to make 
a veritable heaven on earth. Any honest student of the Latter-day 
Saints, if he ‘makes his studies sufficiently searching, will be forced 
to a conclusion that here is a people worthy of the respect and 
admiration of all the world. 


In closing I wish to express appreciation to the numerous 
individuals who have been kind enough to write to me about the 
talks. I have enjoyed discussing this vital subject with the radio 
audience and I trust that those who have listened have found some 
profit. 


Good night and good-bye. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are made in response to inquiries from 
many radio listeners. 


Books named below may be obtained, at 
prices stated, postpaid, from the DESERET 
BOOK COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


BOOK OF MORMON: Ai translation of 
records kept by the peoples who inhabited 
the American Continent from B. C. 600 
to A. D. 421. Missionary edition, cloth 
50c; library edition, cloth $1.50; morocco 
$3.00. 


DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: Con- 
taining revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
the Prophet, relating to the organization 
and conduct of the Church; also some 
additions by his successors in the Presi- 
dency of the Church. Library edition, 
cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


PEARL OR GREAT PRICE comprising 
the Book of Moses and the Book of 
Abraham as revealed to or translated by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet; also Joseph 
Smith’s own account of the visitation of 
the Father and Son and attendant instances. 
Library edition, cloth 50c; morocco $1.25. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH—by James E. Tal- 
mage: A consideration of the principal 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 537 pages. Mis- 
sionary edition, cloth 50c; library edition, 
blue cloth $1.00; morocco $2.50. 


VITALITY OF MORMONISM—by James 
E. Talmage: Brief Essays on distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; 361 pages. Cloth $1.25. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY—by James E. 
Talmage: Treatment of the great ‘‘Fall- 
ing Away’’ considered in the light of 
scriptural and secular history. Paper 15c; 
library edition, cloth; 176 pages, 75c. 


JESUS THE CHRIST——by James E. Tal- 
mage: A study of the Messiah and His 
Mission according to Holy Scriptures both 


ancient and modern. Library edition, cloth, 
804 pages, $1.75; flexible leather, de luxe, 
$5.00. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TALKS BY RADIO—by 
James E. Talmage: Fifty-one short ad- 
dresses on the doctrines of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, delivered 
during 1930. Cloth $1.50. 


THE ‘‘FALLING AWAY” or The World's 


~ Loss of the Christian Religion and Church 
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Sixteen radio ad- 


Cloth 


—by B. H. Roberts: 
dresses delivered during 1929. 
$1.50. 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, book-lists and 
information regarding the Church, address 
any of the following headquarters: 


California Mission, 153 West Adams 


St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Mission, 36 Ferndale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Central States Mission, 302 So. Pleasant 
St., Independence, Missouri. 


927 &o. 


Eastcentral States Mission, 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern States Mission, 273 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mexican Mission, 2067 So. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northern States Mission, 2555 N, 


Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Northcentral States Mission, 3044 Bl- 
liot Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Northwestern States Mission, East 30th 
and Harrison Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Southern States Mission, 485 North 


Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mission, 
Houston, Texas. 


Western States Mission, 538 E. Seventh © 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


902 Kipling Street, 
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